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yi If The Flag Could Speak | 


BENEATH my folds soldiers have fought in defense of their passion 
for liberty and under the inspiration of my symbolism statesmen have 
built a Republic dedicated to the ideal of the sovereign rights of free 
citizens. I have seen the growth of a model system of public schools 
; seeking to offer a fair start in life to every boy and girl. I have en- 
couraged the scientist in his search for truth, the merchant in his con- 
| tribution to human wealth, and the laborer in his toil to provide for 
human comfort. For a century and a half the sons and daughters of 
Europe and Asia have looked upon me as the emblem of hope and oppor- 








tunity. 
But with all that glorious history there are moments when the breezes 
| cease to blow and I must droop in shame at the knowledge that in the 


great land I represent, the bodies and spirits of little children are being 
| broken in mines, factories, and mills; that corruption has found its way 
| even into the municipal halls of my great cities; that in the hearts of 
| some citizens sheltered by me there abides a spirit of hate for fellow- 
: men; that I have not been permitted to play a part of larger usefulness 
in the work of benefitting all mankind regardless of nation, creed, or 
color. | 
| What of my future? It rests with my sovereign citizens, and in them ‘ 
have I placed my trust that the day may come when I shall wave over 
a million schoolhouses all providing equal opportunities for the guided 
growth of childhood; over federal institutions in which there will abide 
a genuine concern for the safety and prosperity of the whole world; 
over factories where the rights of mankind will be upheld; over halls of 
business dedicated to unselfishness; and over churches truly consecrated 
| to the loftiest ideals of Christian brotherhood! 


Selden Carlyle Adams, N.E.A. 





























Why Teachers Travel 


By Mrs. Mary D. BRADFORD 
Former Superintendent of Schools, Kenosha 


TEAMSHIP companies and tour agencies re- 
port that all records for European travel 
by Americans were broken last year, and it 

seems that this year will go ahead of last. 

It is not uncommon for people to start out 
alone on these trips, but it is far better to have 
along someone interested in you, to stand by in 
time of need, to share the pleasures of the 
trip and to discuss with you happenings, and 
people. 

The modern great passenger boat has been 
called a first class floating hotel. There is one 
important difference. In a real hotel, when one 
feels an urge to get away, 


liquors available is varied and plenteous. Sec- 
ond—Those (all women, young and old) with 
whom the dominating aim seems to be the dis- 
play of a very rich, extensive wardrobe. Third— 
Those who care most for card playing and danc- 
ing. Fourth—Those seeking rest and real health 
benefit. Ffth—Those on business bent, who 
are acquainted with markets and commodities ; 
these people being readily detected by their 
conversation. S7xth—Those on matrimony bent 
—both men and women, chiefly the latter ; these 
being readily detected by their performances 
(not including conversation, that being for very 

private auditots). Seventh 





there is the out-of-doors, 
with terra firma under 
foot, and freedom to roam 


THE WAY TO WORLD 


—Those who care most for 
reading and writing, with 
crossword puzzles as a di- 


at will; but on, or in, a PEACE version. Eighth—T hose, 
floating hotel, should this I‘ hearts to young for en- largely women, to whom 
urge become too strong mity this cruise was first and 


and the old cry be set up, 
“Oh Captain, Captain, 
Stop the Ship! I want to 
get off and walk,’ a 
straight jacket would be 
your fate. 


men free; 


Let child 


But however one may 
be conditioned as to per- 
sonal companionship, any- 
one is a very poor mixer 
who doesn’t find congenial 


is peace. 





There lies the way to make 


When children’s friendships 


are world wide, 
New ages will be glorified. 


love child, and 
strife will cease, 


Disarm the hearts—for that 


—Ella Blair Jordan 


foremost a glorified shop- 
ping trip. Discovered as 
we proceeded from port to 
port. Ninth—Those inter- 
ested chiefly in the educa- 
tional opportunities afford- 
ed for personal or profes- 
sional reasons. T en t h— 
Those who didn’t have 
anything else to do and, 








people to talk to. A cer- 

tain author whom I met on a recent trip was a 
very keen observer. He loved to watch people. 
One day after he had had time to study the 
situation, he announced to his steamer-chair 
neighbors that he had classified the people 
aboard according to the evident motives which 
had actuated them in making this world cruise. 
He immediately had an attentive audience. 

“Of course,” he said, ‘everybody who is vol- 
untarily here is expecting some sort of pleasure 
and benefit from the experience, and that mo- 
tive prompted this trip. It is in regard to what 
they find pleasant and what sort of benefit they 


expect that I get a basis for my classifications.” 


He then gave his list. It was supplemented 
by his wife and by one or two others until it 
stood about like this: First—Those who seem 
to be taking this cruise because the stock of 
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having an abundance of 
money, just became globe 
trotters, habituated to these floating hotels, and 
contented nowhere else. 

There were, on the world cruise I am telling 
about, many who strictly classified under Class 
Nine. A very interesting and pleasant contin- 
gent in this class were the families—parents 
with one or more children. There were also 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, and artists. Everyone 
who had as the main object the enlargement 
of his or her general life, belong here. All of 
them will derive an educational benefit in pro- 
portion to their background and their mental 
attitude. That consequence cannot be escaped. 

“We see as we are,’ is a common saying. It 
simply means that what we see depends on 
what we are prepared to see. In illustration, | 
cite the little French dressmaker whom we soon 
came to rely upon to find the places where best 
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fabrics were available; also the jeweler who had 
his eye out for beautiful articles in his line; 
the student of art who saw in galleries beauty 
to which others were blind; the architect whose 
first interest was exteriors of buildings, ancient 
and modern; those who thirsted for other 
things than art and intuitively found the short- 
est cut to it; the social worker who was always 
observing how children were being treated, and 
so on through the company. Each saw first 
what he was prepared to see. 

Everywhere and always in life it is the 
ready-made stock of ideas that each one carries 
about which determines the kind of new ideas 
he will most readily get. If that ready-made 
stock” of ideas is varied, and of good quality, 
a travel experience brings varied and valuable 
new additions to one’s mental stores. There- 
fore, I always advise as full and as careful a 
preparation as one has time to make for a pro- 
jected tour. After the tour is selected and the 
itinerary known, much may be added, by read- 
ing, to the stock of information needed for en- 
joyment and appreciation of the places to be 
visited and the sights to be seen. 

After this digression, I return to my theme 
and a personal experience comes to mind. My 
first European tour, taken in 1907, was an art 
trip. The leader of the company was a distin- 
guished critic of painting and sculpture. He 
knew the art galleries of all Europe, and the 
most notable exhibits in them, as you or I 
know the resources of our public library. | 
was not mentally prepared for this trip, not 
having found time in my very busy life earning 
a living, to study art. To be sure, I had picked 
up some knowledge, but the names of a num- 
ber of the great masters were unfamiliar, and 
much greater was my ignorance in regard to the 
individual character and rank of their work. I 
had never studied the history of art. Besides 
knowledge of art itself, I needed at every turn, 
especially in viewing the old masters of the 
Italian school, to know more of the Bible inci- 
dents and the church legends in which these 
great artists had found their inspiration. I de- 
sired to understand the pictures. 

If higher schooling can be had, all the better 
for the ready-made stock of ideas mentioned. 
But I have observed people traveling who were 
not so well off in certain phases of that apper- 
ceptive stock as a bright junior high school pu- 
pil, or even a sixth grader would be, a a 
the home had made some contribution to his 
cultural background. 

In a hotel lobby in Florence, Italy, I over 
heard this conversation between two elderly 


gentlemen, both Americans, whom I will call 
Mr. A and Mr. B. Our path had crossed that 
of Mr. A several times and he had come to be 
known as rather ostentatious in his display of 
riches. 

Mr. A. “T'll be glad when we get away 
from here. Did you ever know such a noisy 
place? Autos honking and people shouting all 
night long. Such a clatter!” 

Mr. B. “Well, it will be quiet at the next 
place we are going to, Venice. There are no 
noisy streets there. In fact, no streets at all, or 
only a few going by the back doors of hotels.” 

Mr. A. “How so? No streets! How do peo- 
ple get about?” 

Mr. B. “Well, you see in Venice the houses 
are on canals, and people go round in boats, 
which come right up to the front doors just as 
taxis do.” 

Mr. A. “You don’t say! I never heard about 
such a place. Tell me more about it.” 

Mr. B. then proceeded to enlighten his in 
terested listener, and I thought how fortunate 
it was for him that he had a little preparation 
for what he would encounter after he left the 
railway station and entered this “city in the 
sea.” 

A second illustration of educational limita- 
tions: It was in 1925, on the road from Epirus 
to Athens, as rough a road as ever I have trav- 
eled by auto—a condition, by the way, ex- 
plained by our American-speaking driver as 
due to the fact that Greece after long political 
trouble was too poor to fix her roads. As we 
bumped along, my backseat auto companion, 
after looking at the printed itinerary, said to 
me in a sort of bored way—'‘‘What is this here 
Ac-ro-po-lis that we are going to?” I answered 
as well as I could under the circumstances. | 
refrained from telling her that her question 
was one that any junior high school pupil 
would be expected to answer, and that if he 
were on this ride with us, he would be an 
ticipating with eagerness the first sight of the 
most famous hilltop in the whole world. The 
price of a beautiful diamond ring which the 
lady wore would have paid for the service of a 
competent instructor, an hour a day for a year, 
if necessary, to help her to gain s« ymething of a 
background for her tour. Everything one pos- 
sesses in the way of knowledge—history, litera 
ture, science, language, social usage, comes tnto 
play, when the varied demands of travel are 
experienced. 

Many return from a travel trip with a feeling 
of disappointment; but this is usually due to a 
wrong ideal of what travel should yield. One 
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should not expect everything to be ideally com- 
fortable and pleasant. Long ago George Eliot 
said: “Travel can hardly be without a continual 
current of disappointment if the main object 
is not the enlargement of one’s general life, 
so as to make even weariness and annoyances 
enter into the sum of benefit.”” This is still 
true, even though since she wrote it so much 
has been done to reduce the causes of weariness 
and annoyance. 

“The enlargement of one’s general life’’ in- 
cludes something more even than increased 
knowledge—that direct and immediate addition 
to one’s stock of ideas, which I have been 
stressing. Another consequence is the greater 
interest in books, travel lectures, newspaper 
and magazine articles, which travel awakens. 
Histories of regions visited will attract as never 
before; so will biographies of those whom 
some foreign nation has chosen to honor, per- 
haps with the statue which your guide considers 
the proper objective of a long trip. Fiction, 
both old and new, also makes an increased ap- 
peal for a share of one’s leisure. A visit to the 
ruins of Kenilworth Castle, and the sight of 
the old spot where the unfortunate Amy Rob- 
sart met her doom, makes a re-reading of 
Scott's Kenilworth seem almost imperative. 

Great as are knowledge and an awakened 
interest in the “enlargement of one’s general 


life,” there is still another effect just as im- 
portant, no, even more important when one 
considers the new age in which we find our- 
selves. I mean the enlargement of one’s sym- 
pathies with and our appreciation of, others 
different from ourselves; the development of 
an understanding of other peoples and of their 
problems, and of the conviction that human 
nature is about the same the world over. Travel 
has not brought its full benefit unless one 
comes from such an experience with apprecia- 
tion of what other people have contributed to 
the advancement of the world we all enjoy. 
Sympathy and appreciation constitute a spir- 
itual benefit, and are factors of the real inter- 
national attitude which means not only a world 
consciousness, but a world conscience, a sense 
of the brotherhood of man. 

My thought in closing centers again in the 
young, not only our young, but all young, upon 
whose attitude of mind and heart the future 
peace of the world depends. The teachers of 
the world, and by teachers I do not mean only 
those following that profession, but other 
teachers—mothers, fathers, pastors, lecturers, 
writers—are those who can, if they will, bring 
about a disarmament that will be effective. 
Disarmament of hearts should result from 
travel, and may properly be listed among its 
important educational effects. 





What are Intra-Mural Athletics? 


By W. WITTICH 
Director of Physical Education and Athletics, La Crosse S. T. C. 


NTRA-MURAL means within the walls. In- 
tra-mural athletics, then, means athletics 
within the walls, within the school itself. 
Inter-scholastic and inter-collegiate athletics 
refer to competition between schools and col- 
leges. This form of competition naturally calls 
for highly organized athletics and for highly 
trained teams to represent the schools and in- 
stitutions competing. It calls for intense for- 
malized training of the few, the select group, 
in the so-called major sports, at the expense of 
the majority of the student body who are ex- 
pected to show their enthusiasm and _ school 
loyalty by attending practices to watch the few 
highly trained individuals perform. 
Intra-mural athletics are intended primarily 
to afford an opportunity for the majority of 
students to participate, to enable them to culti- 


vate skills that will enable them to carry on not 
only during but after school days. 

The craze of the day is competitive athletics. 
Twenty years ago such sports were confined to 
colleges and universities, but now the disease 
of “athletic competitis” has spread to the high 
schools and therefore to the undeveloped youth. 
The larger the boy, without regard to his age, 
the more the captain and the coach corral him 
for physical stunts and competitive strains. A 
boy who has rapidly grown to oversize may not 
have his heart developed to fit his bulk. Ordi- 
nary exercise, even if not competitive athletics, 
causes his heart to work all that it is well able 
to do, and hence competitive speed and endur- 
ance is absolutely inexcusable in his case. 
Doubtless many fine sturdy lads are damaged 
by high school athletics. In colleges, the over- 
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sized boy, tall and overweight, is excellent foot- 
ball material. If not overtrained and heart-hurt 
at the time of the athletic tests, he acquires a 
hypertrophied heart and hence an increased sys- 
tolic blood pressure, which makes him uncom- 
fortable and mentally and physically ‘foul’ as 
soon as his athletic life ceases. He is from this 
time an impaired insurance risk; as a rule he 
does not live to his expectancy. In practically 
all schools and colleges, physical and medical 
examinations are made of the boy before par- 
ticipation in athletics, and the damaged hearts 
are eliminated. But what medical examination 
is there that can determine his reserve heart 
strength? A well administered intra-mural pro- 
gram can regulate the intensity of competition 
by a careful selection of the activities, by a 
careful regulation of the time of halves, the 
distances run, and the amount of participation. 

Athletics should not be a mere adornment, 
a mere preparation for war or labor, nor an 
idle attainment whereby the few may amuse the 
undeveloped multitude. Athletics should first 
be the means whereby there may be preserved 
to the individual his inheritance of health and 
vitality; secondly, they should be the medium 
whereby true and lasting and fundamentally 
good values in the biological sense will be ob- 
tainable, making thereby for quality as well as 
length of existence; and finally, they should be 
the secure basis on which alone the heavy and 
but recently acquired superstructure of the in- 
tellectual life may safely be reared. Sound 
health, sure and delicate conscious control, a 
balanced nature—these are some‘of the founda- 
tions of that society called ‘‘Utopia.” 

I would place among the first purposes and 
by-products of the intra-mural program, the 
provision for leisure time of the students, not 
only the student’s present leisure time, but his 
future leisure time. This item is of the utmost 
importance, especially in the department of 
physical education, where students are being 
trained to go out and act as leaders in physical 
education. If they can cultivate, among the 
school population, a desire for leading rich 
motor lives, if they can create a desire and an 
appreciation of fresh air and wholesome, whole 
hearted and purposeful activities that will carry 
over into the leisure time of adult life, a great 
work will have been accomplished. 

Another great reason for the development 
of an intra-mural program is the physical train- 
ing of the great mass of students through vig- 
orous, purposeful, and meaningful athletic ac- 
tivities. If an athletic program does not look 
forward to the training of the many, it ceases, 


to my mind, to be a real program and the 
chances are that it really has some other ob- 
jective in. view, or none at all. 

A well organized intra-mural program affords 
wonderful opportunities for leadership. In our 
institution every sport is organized by the stu- 
dent board of control and put in charge of 
chairmen. Each team has its captain. There are 
wonderful opportunities for the training of of- 
ficials, since student officials handle all the 
competitive sports. And then there are all the 
committees with their chairmen, responsible for 
the organization and administration of the two 
intra-mural athletic associations. After three or 
four years of such participation, prospective 
teachers must naturally become well equipped 
to organize and administer intra-mural associa- 
tions in schools in which they are active in- 
structors or directors. 

Intra-mural activities should be vigorous but 
should not be carried to excess. The types of 
activities chosen should have an appeal to the 
students, for we cannot expect wholehearted 
participation unless there is that appeal. A fair 
proportion of the sports should be those that 
can be played after the student has left school 
or college and has taken up his life work. Lit- 
tle or no opportunity is afforded the adult to 
play football or basketball, both because of the 
facilities and equipment necessary and because 
of the conditioning process necessary to enable 
one to engage in such intense and strenuous 
competition. 

The program should be varied enough to 
provide for all the students and for that rea- 
son not all activities should require a high de- 
gree of team play and a large number to par- 
ticipate in them. Individual inclinations of stu- 
dents should be taken into consideration. Some 
enjoy contact games, others do not. 

Frequently intra-mural programs are con- 
ducted primarily to train those who will even- 
tually become members of college teams. That 
motive should be purely incidental. Member- 
ship on a college team is a valuable by-product, 
but to my mind this objective must be com- 
pletely lost sight of in developing an intra- 
mural program, although it may be a powerful 
factor in stimulating interest in such sports on 
the part of undergraduates. Once an institution 
attempts to make the primary objectives of an 
intra-mural program the training of future 
“varsity” players, it will lose sight of what 
should be the real objective of such a program. 

Intra-mural athletics, like all others, cost 
money. In most institutions the question is 
“how can the intra-murals be financed?” In 
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large institutions the enormous gate receipts of 
inter-collegiate football games usually make 
possible the intra-mural program. This does 
not justify the commercialization of athletics 
and at the same time should not discourage the 
intra-mural program. If the intra-mural pro- 
gram is of educational value, if it is recog- 
nized as part of the educational scheme of the 
community or state, adequate provision should 
be made in the form of appropriations by 
school boards, boards of regents, and finance 
committees. 

Then too, some educators and some parents 
contend that time spent on recreation as an 
after school activity is time wasted; that it is 
an additional burden to the student load and 
should be dispensed with. These individuals 
seem to forget that the budgeting of time is 
an economic factor as well as a civic one and 
must be acquired as a habit in order to prove 
a life asset. No citizen worthy of the name can 
escape the shouldering of at least some extra 
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burdens which he or she must carry in addi- 
tion to, but not in place of, his chief vocation. 
It may be the city or town, the church, the club, 
either social or professional, that asks service 
from us which then becomes a sort of extra 
curricular service. 

In school or college also there is the main 
purpose which falls into the regular hours of 
the day. The process of learning life situations, 
however, extends beyond the prescribed course 
of hours. To offer opportunity for and urge the 
carrying of extra burdens along with the regu- 
lar load, would seem to be a function of the 
school. To devote time to a hobby or a talent, 
be it dramatic, musical, athletic, or what not, 
without jeopardizing the main issue, is indeed 
a valuable lesson to learn and a profitable habit 
to possess. Together with our urging large 
numbers to participate, must go the suggestion 
that they understand this to be an additional 
and voluntary burden which they must carry at 
their own expense of time, fulfilling all of their 
school obligations unflinchingly. 





Deans In a Junior High School 


By L. P. SCHLECK 
Principal of Emerson Junior High School, Madison 


N TIMES past character building was con- 

sidered the duty of the church and the 

home, and one thing with which the school 
should not meddle. To-day we find that the 
church reaches only a small percentage of the 
children reached by the school, and that in 
many cases the home has failed miserably, with 
the result that only a small number of boys 
and girls are receiving proper training in char- 
acter education outside the schools. 

This work can and should be done in the 
classroom as occasion arises, but “‘everybody’s 
business is nobody's business,” and if no other 
provision were made for character training, the 
school, too, would fail in the job. 

A system of deanship has for years been an 
accepted arrangement in our colleges and sen- 
ior high schools, but the idea has only recently 
begun to permeate our junior high schools. In 
an endeavor more efficiently to handle the prob- 
lem of character training, a system of deanship 
was established four years ago in the Emerson 
Junior High school at Madison. The pupils 
are assigned to groups according to school clas- 
sification, and a member of the teaching staff is 


appointed to assume the duties of dean for each 
group. The selection of a dean was based upon 
the following criteria: Character make-up; per- 
sonality; sex—-a woman dean for girls; a man, 
for boys; attitude of instructor, or proper per- 
spective ; judgment—common sense make-up. 

It is the duty of each dean to look after the 
moral, social, physical, and scholastic welfare 
of each individual in his group. Regularly ev- 
ery three weeks, cach classroom teacher sends 
to the respective deans reports concerning in- 
dividuals who are doing unsatisfactory scholas- 
tic work, with probable reasons why the work 
is unsatisfactory. ‘The dean then holds a confer- 
ence with the child to ascertain what is wrong 
and what remedial measures are possible. Very 
often the teacher is called into the conference. 
This usually brings about the desired results be 
cause of a better understanding between teacher 
and pupil. In extreme cases where such con- 
ferences are not satisfactory, the school princi- 
pal and the parent are called into conference 
with dean, dean and teacher, or dean, teacher, 
and pupil. For example: Mary is failing in 
mathematics. A conference with Mary brings 
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out the fact that she works on mathematics 
two or three hours each evening. A little in- 
vestigation shows that she doesn’t understand 
the explanations given in the classroom, but, 
being of a retiring nature, does not go to the 
instructor for help. The teacher is called into 
conference and a mutual understanding brought 
about between teacher and pupil. Mary’s work 
now is above the average. 

Frequently a pupil's failure at school can be 
traced to home conditions which a conference 
with parents often helps to change. For in- 
stance: Jack is an average student, but his work 
in Nature Study was poor. Apparently he 
wasn’t interested. A conference with Jack's 
father brought out the fact that Jack was inter- 
ested but wasn’t permitted to do the “experi- 
menting” at home that the other children were 
doing. A talk with the mother changed those 
conditions at home and now Jack has a larger 
collection of insects than any other boy in the 
class. 

This, however, is only one of the duties of a 
dean. Another, and in many ways a more im- 
portant duty, is that of attempting to help the 
child adapt himself to his social environment. 
Many children have an inferiority complex 
which shows itself in various ways, two of 
which are, bashfulness and a withdrawing into 
one’s shell on social occasions, or embarrass- 
ment and an attempt to cover it by loud talk 
and nervous actions. To help overcome this, 
social occasions are planned by each dean for 
his group and the backward children are grad- 
ually led to meet social situations without awk- 
wardness or bashfulness. This is worked out 
differently by the various deans, according to 
the needs of the group. One method used is to 
help the child to see himself as one of a social 
group. Some of the particular factors taken up 
individually or with groups are personal ap- 
pearance; behavior in school, at home, in pub 
lic places such as street cars and stores, and in 
homes of friends; proper attitude toward par 
ents; table manners; duties of host and duties 
of guest; how to introduce girl and boy friends 
to older people—as to parents or teachers; how 
to mewn teachers and parents. 

Deans endeavor to look after the physical 
welfare of members of groups to the extent of 
learning the cause of a child’s absence from 
school; in cases of illness to learn if the child 
is receiving proper attention and care. The 
dean takes the matter up with the school nurse, 
who acts as the case demands. 

Perhaps the most important duty of the dean 
lies along the moral side. All moral questions, 


such as cheating in tests, lying and stealing, or 
dishonesty in any form, are referred to the 
dean, who tries to lead the child away from 
such tendencies. 

The logical question at this point is “How 
do you attempt to accomplish this?’ Each dean 
tries to learn how each pupil in his group 
spends his leisure time, what magazines he 
reads, what things he likes and dislikes, how 
he spends his money, but at the same time 
tries to make the child realize that the dean ts 
his personal friend and has his best interests at 
heart. 

We have used character analysis tests fairly 
successfully with our groups. The idea is not 
merely to locate flaws in the child’s character, 
but to lead the child to analyze his own char 
acter and attitude toward life, to check his own 
actions by ideal standards, and to instill in him 
the desire to attain higher levels of living. We 
find that children of junior high school age are 
quite honest in these self-rating character tests ; 
but whenever a dean believes that a child has 
over-rated or under-rated himself, the child ts 
called in for a conference. 

Of course the individual conferences are the 
most valuable, but group conferences are also 
beneficial. We have regular group meetings in 
which the pupils take an active part. Often the 
dean presents the subject for consideration and 
throws the discussion into the hands of the 
members of the group, guiding, of course, where 
necessary. Occasionally a good reader or the 
dean reads appropriate articles. Demonstrations 
and playlets are worked up and presented by 
members. Among such demonstrations are the 
formalities of introductions, receiving a guest, 
acting the part of host, meeting a stranger 
Occasionally all groups mect as a unit to listen 
to a talk by someone trained in a particular line 
of interest to us. For example, we have had a 
thrift expert discuss with boys and girls thrift 
of time, energy, and money, we have had health 
experts spcak to segregated groups on subjects 
vital to physical well being, and character train 
ing experts speak to all groups on character 
building. 

Another piece of work that has met with in 
terest among our boys and girls ts vocational 
guidance. Each dean made a survey to ascer 
tain the status of his group relative to a life 
career. Junior high school age is none too 
young for the child to begin to consider that 
most important question. True, he is likely to 
change his mind many times, but that is more 
desirable than to have him drift on through 
school, giving no thought to what his life work 
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is to be. Our survey brought out many things, 
such as the number of homes where both par- 
ents worked away from home, the very small 
number of cases in which the child had decided 
to follow his father’s occupation, and the in- 
terests of the pupils. In some cases the dean 
and other teachers have been able, through the 
information obtained in these surveys, to guide 
a child into lines helpful in his choice of a life 
career. 

Information concerning occupations has been 
gathered and is kept as nearly up-to-date as 
possible. This is given to pupils as occasion 
arises, our aim being to lead them to continue 
school work when that is at all possible or wise. 
Occasionally we find a boy or girl who has 
reached his upper limit of mental ability. Our 
survey has shown us the child’s interests, and, 
knowing his financial status and other factors 
contributive to his choice of life work, we have 
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been able to advise him to go to a vocational 
school, or to assist him to find employment. In 
all vocational guidance work, the deans realize 
that the ultimate choice must rest with the in- 
dividual, as it is he who must be happy in his 
chosen field if he is to be successful. 

The results obtained through the deans’ or- 
ganization have been rather outstanding. A bet- 
ter understanding and a closer relationship be- 
tween teacher and pupil, between dean and pu- 
pil, and between the home and the school has 
been brought about through such a system. 
Higher standards in morals, scholarship, and 
health are developed. Any junior high school 
that puts such a system into operation cannot 
help but develop a higher type ot character in 
its boys and girls. The author will be glad to 
furnish any information or answer any ques- 
tions pertaining to the system as it is being 
carried out in the Emerson Junior High School, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 





Making and Remaking Personality 


By Eart C. MACINNIS 
Superintendent of Schools, Jefferson, Wis. 


Fs ies courses in education offered at the 
present time may be classified under five 

heads: principles and theory, methods, 
administration, management, and _ supervision. 
The courses in theory and principles include 
many in the field of psychology; such as the 
psychology of learning, mental hygiene, pre- 
school child study, adolescent child study, psy- 
chology of individual differences, and many 
others. In practically every case the aim is to 
help the teacher to a better understanding of 
the pupils she is to instruct. There seems to be 
very little effort to study the teacher herself 
from the psychological standpoint, to enable 
her to fit her own traits and characteristics to 
her work. 

The most effective teachers are those pos- 
sessed of what we commonly speak of as a 
“fine personality.” Your own memory of ele- 
mentary and secondary school days brings up 
pictures of outstanding teachers—outstanding 
not because of knowledge of subject matter or 
methods, but because of the impressions their 
personalities had made upon you. Along with 
your memory of these good teachers may be 
the recollection of the teacher whom you vowed 
to seck out when you grew up and make pay 


for mental or ‘aaa pain you suffered in 
those youthful days. 

Educational research has evolved a curricu- 
lum to meet modern ideals, which guides the 
new teacher quite accurately in the way she 
should go. Methods courses have long been 
the backbone of the teacher training institu- 
tions; so there is no dearth of information to 
enabie the beginning teacher to develop a good 
operative technique. The factors contributing 
to securing and retaining interest and atten- 
tion, “control technique” as Morrison calls it, 
are likewise subjects more or less successfully 
studied in the courses in education. This third 
factor in teaching success—personality—is one 
that, considering its real effect on the pupil, de- 
serves far more attention than it has been re- 
ceiving. 

As things stand now, anyone who aspires to 
be a teacher may enter a training institution, 
provided certain academic standards have been 
met. She may be lacking in initiative, may be 
emotionally unstable, unable to work well with 
others, ill-mannered, careless, bad tempered, 
sarcastic, cynical, entirely lacking in the milk 
of human kindness and a sympathetic under- 
standing of children; but let her possess sufh- 
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cient mentality to meet the scholastic require- 
ments for graduation and she may receive a 
diploma from almost any public teacher train- 
ing institution in the United States. All that 
stands between her and a position then is the 
truthfulness of the appointment bureau and the 
perspicacity of the interviewing superintendent. 

In this modern age of merciless competition 
in business, where only the fittest survive, the 
demands of large scale production and small 
margins of profit have led producers to manage 
their operations in a highly scientific manner 
in order to get the returns demanded by stock- 
holders. Men, no less than machines and raw 
materials, have been the subject of intensive 
research by big business. The personnel depart- 
ments of large corporations are most important. 
Everything is done to place men where they 
are best fitted by temperament as well as by 
training. Some concerns even go into the 
worker's home to see that conditions there are 
conducive to a healthy mental attitude in the 
worker. In the better concerns, when laborers 
or foremen do not get along in one place they 
are shifted to a place better suited to them. Ev- 
ery prospective employe is examined by an em- 
ployment expert who is skilled in judging hu- 
man nature and in evaluating personality. Ap- 
plicants for positions of authority over other 
men are subjected to a most thorough exam- 
ination as to personal traits and characteristics. 
Salesmen are religiously taught by letters, house 
organs, conventions, and training schools what 
they must be and do in order to sell them- 
selves, their company, and their goods to pros- 
pective customers. If it is worth all that where 
profit in dollars and cents is the goal, how 
much more valuable where the future lives of 
human beings are at stake. 

The old statement that ‘teachers are born, 
not made’’ is true in part only. Teachers are 
born, but they are made too. It reminds me of 
the saying that “some teachers are born, some 
are reborn, and some ought never to have been 
born at all.’ Most likely the teachers you still 
remember with such high regard were among 
those individuals who are endowed by nature 
with the gift of fine personality traits as well 
as good mentality. However, much that we 
formerly ascribed to inheritance the modern 
psychology of the pre-school age child is show 
ing to be a matter of training after birth. Be- 
havior patterns begin at birth and are quite 
firmly fixed by the age of three. The ‘‘condi- 
tioning” process is continuous, and many traits 
and characteristics usually accepted without 
question by the laity as inherited are created 


and developed in the early years of the life of 
every individual. 

Most of the behavior patterns acquired in 
these youthful years ordinarily stay with us 
through life, with only slight’ modifications. 
Some traits can, however, be changed by a 
conscious effort of the will; but in the case of 
deeply bedded patterns it requires a tremen- 
dous effort, no doubt more than many indi- 
viduals are capable of exerting. On the other 
hand, some changes are very noticeable indeed. 
The bashful, crude freshman becomes the pol- 
ished, aggressive leader in his senior year. The 
carefree, easy-going lad in his teens, atc middle 
age becomes the dynamic leader of a great 
corporation. Changing conditions often have 
far-reaching effects on the lives and personali- 
ties of people ; witness the effect of sudden 
wealth, of great sorrow, of hardship, of fame. 
But with the fact established that these patterns 
which make up personality can be changed, we 
are in a position to evaluate the possibilities in 
connection with the training of teachers, both 
basal and in service. We are concerned with 
the question as to whether or not conscious 
effort on the part of an individual or his teach- 
ers may bring about changes in personality 
traits as distinct as those which are the uncon 
scious products of changing conditions of time 
and environment. Can we, by attentive effort, 
hasten the changes and accomplish in the space 
of months what it would ordinarily require 
years to bring about? 

Most important of all is an analysis of the 
factors which make for successful and unsuc- 
cessful teachers and the discovery of a method 
for developing them. Those that are remedi- 
able can be studied, with a view to providing 
training which will tend to eliminate traits that 
contribute to failure in teaching and to substi- 
tute desirable traits known to be helpful in suc- 
cessful teaching. In view of the importance of 
good personality traits in teaching success, this 
could undoubtedly become a special course in 
the curriculum of teacher training institutions. 
In addition to the very obvious value to pros- 
pective teachers, such courses would be of great 
worth to superintendents and other employing 
officers. 

Practically all recommendation blanks used 
by placement agencies have a section devoted 
to personality. It is usually so brief and gen- 
eral that it gives a very inadequate picture of 
the candidate. Rating cards, so extensively used 
today, as a rule stress operative and control 
technique more than traits of the individual, 
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probably because they are easier to measure as 
well as because teaching success has usually 
been gauged in those abilities. The Committee 
on Personality Measurement of the American 
Council of Education is now engaged in re- 
search in this field and may be expected soon 
to present the profession with a real contribu- 
tion. 

The public is criticizing school administrators 
for the cost of education. The reduction of 


teacher turnover and the fitting of teachers into 
the place they can work best, as a result of the 
study of personality development, would be 
quite a factor in economical administration. En- 
lightenment in this field will aid administrators 
in selecting teachers and in helping them to 
overcome the handicaps of defects or weak- 
nesses in personality. 

This is a summary of an address given by Super- 
ee MacInnis at the February meeting of the 





The Pact of Paris 


Teach Children The Two Essential Sections 





ARTICLE I.—The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare, in the names 
of their respective peoples, that they condemn recourse to war for the solution 
of international controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of national pol- 


icy in their relations with one another. 


ARTICLE II.—The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement or 
solution of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of whatever origin they 
may be, which may arise among them, shall never be sought except by pacific 


means. 





N THE advice and with the consent of 
the Senate, the Government of the 
United States has ratified with fourteen 

other nations a treaty renouncing war as an in- 
strument of national policy. Practically all the 
other nations of the world have signified their 
intention to adhere to the same treaty. Before 
long this covenant of peace will doubtless be 
world-embracing. 

It is truly remarkable that for the first time 
in history, the various nations by formal agree- 
ment have stated a general principle in terms 
so simple that it can be taught to all children. 
Ignorance, superstition, disease, and war are 
the four great enemies of the race. Every gain 
made against these enemies benefits every child. 

“IT know there are those who claim that the 
treaty has no value—that it is a mere gesture,” 
said the Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of 
State, in an address before the Foreign Service 
School of Georgetown University, February 18, 
1929. “I cannot believe that the act of prac- 
ucally every nation in the world, not swayed 
by sudden impulse but deliberately entering 
into a treaty solemnly pledging renunciation of 
war and backed by the almost unanimous opin- 
ion of the world, can be a mere gesture. It can 
be made effective, if it continues to be backed 
by the public opinion of all nations.” 

Dr. Frank D. Boynton, Superintendent of 


Schools, Ithaca, N. Y., and President of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association for 1928-29, gave this 
message to the teachers of America last Febru- 
ary: “Your attention is called to the Paris Pact 
signed by the leading powers of the world, 
whereby thinking men in control in the nations 
have agreed to bring their differences to the 
council table and to beat their swords into 
plowshares. Ours is distinctly a work of peace, 
preparing the boys and girls of this generation 
to promote international goodwill when they 
shall succeed to the control of affairs. Let us 
take advantage of this opportunity to teach to 
our children the spirit and the letter of this 
great Peace Pact which, perhaps more than any 
other one thing in the memory of men now 
living, will promote the principles of the Prince 
of Peace.” 

The young people of the entire civilized 
world have an interest in this Pact because it 
will help to determine their lives. War expen- 
ditures require money that might be spent for 
education and war service destroys the best life 
in its prime. Let every child memorize this 
Pact and resolve to appreciate and understand 
the gifts of all races and nationalities. Future 
generations may look back upon this simple 
document as we now regard the Magna Charta 
and the Declaration of Independence. 
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From One Old Timer to Another 


Dear Oldtimer, 


This concludes our rather desultory corre- 
spondence. I’m sorry, but with this I’m sign- 
ing off, and John Schoolmaster will pass into 
the limbo of forgotten things. It’s been inter- 
esting to write freely, frankly if not Frankly, 
and without any feeling that I must be aca- 
demic. I couldn’t be scholarly anyway. I be- 
long with the great average group who do the 
best they can in several fields and do nothing 
of importance; who have a modicum of talent, 
a diversity of interests, and a limited ambition. 
We might have done much better than we have, 
but we lack something that makes for the high- 
est success. Genius is not ours, of talent we 
have merely traces; but there are so many of 
us, and we are the willing followers of the in- 
tellectually endowed. 

As I look about, there are several problems 
that concern me greatly. I wish that we could 
get more school people to think about funda- 
mental educational and life objectives. How lit- 
tle we know of what we should do to realize 
the most in our lives. We have millions of 
children under our direction and we are be- 
wildered about the loves, loyalties, ideals, en- 
thusiasms, and aspirations to which they should 
surrender themselves. All about is a world of 
selfishness and greed; success is measured in 
acquisition, not in sacrifice; in self, not in 
service; in rank, prestige, notoriety, not in self 
control, humility, and modesty. Who among 
us is helping us in this perplexing and contra- 
dictory world? A few like Dewey, and Kilpat- 
rick, his disciple, Bode, and Otto, and at times 
Meiklejohn and Frank seem to be wrestling 
with the eternal. If in the next decade we can 
get some help here, then education will move 
ahead as it never has before. 

The problem of values solved, we can ap- 
proach the questions of curricula, Paine Se a 
measurement, and administration with a clear 
mind and a sure hand. The vast accumulation 
of educational “‘literature’’ can then be evalu- 
ated and. much of it thrown into the discard. 
There will remain a group of educational clas- 
sics that we shall love and understand. They 
will be our sure foundation. We have some 
now, but history of education is apparently un- 
taught today. I think it’s a mistake to forget 
the road over which we have travelled. Much 
that passes as discovery is really a re-discovery. 
A study of Plato and Locke, Arnold and Spen- 
cer would, it seems to me, be both a help and 


an inspiration to all aspiring teachers. Do you 
remember in Pupin’s “From Immigrant to In- 
ventor’’ the emphasis he places upon the stories 
of the early Serbian heroes? Haven't we some 
educational heroes, some great figures standing 
in the mists of time who can still teach us, and 
thrill us, and inspire us? I hope that with a 
rebirth of philosophy there will come a renais- 
sance of educational history and that the lamp 
that lights our way will be refilled by both old 
and new oil. 

When we achieve a professional conscious- 
ness that is unashamed and unafraid; intellec- 
tual vigor and integrity which is not imitative; 
and a loyalty to the ideals of the great work 
which engages us, we shall not have to worry 
about many of the petty things that now dis- 
courage us and make us bear our ills all too 
patiently. 

I think I can see a better day ahead. We are 
improving rapidly; this JOURNAL is much bet- 
ter than when I struggled with it, the state 
Association is on a sounder basis, the schools 
are doing better, there is every evidence of 
growth ahead, and no matter who is to come 
after us, there will be a constant forward move- 
ment, I hope. I have been in active educational 
work under two state superintendents, Cary and 
Callahan. I judge that when the history of their 
administrations is written we shall give Mr. 
Cary credit for developing a department which 
tremendously stimulated professional educa- 
tional development and because of which Wis- 
consin early took leadership in this side of our 
work. Superintendent Callahan's work is yet in 
progress, but I think it’s fair to say that we 
have lost nothing of professional standards 
and ideals; and he has exerted a remarkable 
influence upon sound financing of our public 
school system. I think we should not forget 
Mr. Cary’s contribution to our present admin- 
istration. Back of both Cary and Callahan is a 
distinguished list of men who rendered real 
service. Let’s not forget them. 

Now I must close, but I wish you would 
write to that grand old man of educational 
Wisconsin—Charles L. Harper, and let him 
know before it is too late how much his patient 
and unselfish devotion to the youth of the state 
has meant to all of us. 

I close this series of letters with regret, but 
there is other work to do, and so I bid you 
goodbye. 

Sincerely yours, 
Edgar G. Doudna 
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About Our Covers 


And Announcing a Poetry Contest for Next Year 


be cover contest we have been conduct- 
ing this year has aroused much inter- 

est and has brought us many contribu- 
tions. Our regret is that we cannot have more 
than one cover. 

The entries have not been teachers’ work 
alone; a rather large number of high school 
and grade students have also sent contributions, 
and some teachers have had their entire class 
work on cover designs. 

The cover for this month is made up of two 
designs separately submitted by Miss Florence 
Geller of Janesville, and Miss Rosemary Mc- 
Coy of Fond du Lac; the tree is Miss McCoy’s 
work, the boy is Miss Geller’s. Both of them 
have received the JOURNAL prize and also the 
art volume offered by the Classroom Teacher, 
Inc. Thirty-four designs were submitted for the 
May cover. That is the largest number submit- 
ted for any one month. Each month, however, 
it has been rather difficult to choose, as you 
may guess from these reproductions of some of 
the better ones. 

All of the people who have submitted de- 
signs entered the contest in the spirit of en- 
thusiasm and generosity. A few sent in some- 
thing for almost every month. Everybody seems 
to have understood that we could not award a 
prize for each entry and that we could not 
have cuts made of every design; and there has 
been not one single word of complaint. 
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Miss Gertrude Flack, a teacher in the She- 
boygan High school, sent in this for February. 
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You will agree, we are sure, that Miss Pearl 
Dickenson, 
Teachers College, 
sign for April. 


drew a most appropriate de- 














Miss Isla Mae Holt, who teaches in the 
Island Dale School at Dale, also submitted her 
design for April. Assuredly she has caught the 
spirit of Wordsworth’s nature teaching. 
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Miss Edith Mae Spalding, a teacher in the 
Wood School at Almond, drew this surprised 
little girl. 








The flag design was drawn by Joseph Dom- 
mershausen, a 15 year old student in the Park 
High school at Cross Plains. 
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Next year we are going to have a poetry 
contest. Throughout the year we have been pub- 
lishing some of the poems written by Wiscon- 
sin teachers. They are good poetry. Next year 
we shall give a prize for the best teacher-writ- 
ten poem received during each month. There 
will be no restrictions as to subject matter or 
type of poetry; but of course the poems must 
not be too long—for our space is limited. A 
few of the best will be published each month. 
And we shouldn't be surprised if at the end of 
the year we should have enough good poetry 
to publish a volume of ‘Poems Written by 
Wisconsin Teachers.” 


Athletic Championships 
Abolished 


ALL state athletic championship tournaments 

were abolished by action of the central 
committee of the New York State Public High 
School Athletic Association, which determines 
and administers eligibility rules and has con- 
ducted state athletic tournaments. This action 
was taken at a meeting of the committee on 
December 27 in Syracuse. 

The decision of the committee is in recog- 
nition of the facts that emphasis has shifted 
from training the few for athletic champion- 
ships to educating all for more effective lives, 
that championships tend to concentrate the ac- 
tivities and attention of both pupils and school 
authorities on the few who least need such edu- 
cation, that they tend to introduce other unfor- 
tunate results, and that the best reason for 
championships is now passed. It was pointed 
out that the ideals which championship tourna- 
ments were intended to promote are now al- 
most universally understood and that a com- 
prehensive physical education program is be- 
ing planned which will do for all pupils in 
each school what the state association had at- 
tempted to dp for the few. 

A new plan of organization is being pre- 
pared, dividing the state into eight districts 
and providing for more local autonomy than 
heretofore and for pupil participation in all 
phases of school athletic forms. 





At Brandon 


A PROGRAM of testing and measuring will 

be conducted in the Brandon schools by 
the Ripon college class in Tests and Measure- 
ments, under the direction of Dr. Ellis. 

Miss Pfeil, Fond du Lac county nurse, con- 
ducted physical examinations in the grades. 
Several home calls were made to secure the co- 
operation of parents in remedial work. Teach- 
ers are checking the results of these home 
calls. 

A majority of the grade and high school 
teachers of Brandon are going to attend sum- 
mer school this year. 

A special study of the correction of defective 
speech is being made by the grade school 
teachers. 

The second dental examination of the year 
is to be conducted before the close of school in 
the grades and high school. 

A study of the correction of poor posture is 
being made by the grade school teachers. 








Bills Introduced in the Legislature 


MONG the important bills introduced in 

the Legislature is bill 414-S by Senator 

Boldt for the Interim Committee on State 
Trust Funds. It abolishes the Annuity Board of 
the Retirement System and provides for an An- 
nuity and Investment Board to succeed to the 
functions and powers of the Annuity Board 
and to invest the Retirement Fund, the State 
Insurance fund, the State Life fund, the Sol- 
diers’ Rehabilitation fund, moneys of the Board 
of Regents of the University that are not re- 
quired to be invested by said board under terms 
of the gifts, and the investment of all other 
state funds not otherwise exempted. According 
to the bill, the Annuity and Investment Board 
shall be composed of five members as follows: 
A director of investments, who shall be chair- 
man of the board, to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor with the approval of the Senate and 
whose salary is to be determined by the board ; 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
and three other members to be appointed by 
the Governor with the advice wal consent of 
the Senate. One of the three is to be a teacher, 
superintendent, or principal actively connected 
with the school system of the state. The other 
two are to be persons who are familiar with 
and have had experience in making invest- 
ments. The term of appointment is six years. 
The members of the board, excepting the di- 
rector of investments, are to be paid a salary 
of twenty-five dollars for each day actually de- 
voted to performance of their duties and nec- 
essary expenses, the total sum not to exceed 
$500 per year. 

The services of the Annuity and Investment 
Board are to be available to counties upon re- 
quest. The bill provides for the functioning of 
the Retirement Boards as now constituted. 

A hearing was held on the bill before the 
Joint Finance Committee on Friday, May 3. A 
number of teachers attended the hearing, at 
which a number of persons appeared against 
the bill, and especially that portion which pro- 
vides for the appointment of the director of 
investments and chairman of the board by the 
Governor. The bill was considered at a joint 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
W. T. A. and the retirement boards at Madi- 
son on Saturday, April 27. 

Other bills introduced since our last issue 
are: 
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561-A, by Committee on Labor. Permits children 
between the ages of 12 and 14 years to work as cad- 
dies during vacation periods. 


587-A, by Committee on Education. Would permit 
the school board to contract with a qualified teacher, 
who has had at least one year of experience, to act 
as principal. 

588-A, by Committee on Education. Exempts cities 
under control of school board and with a city super- 
intendent from control of the county superintendent. 


589-A, by Committee on Education. Prohibits 
school boards from drawing orders for the payment 
of money which has not been appropriated by law. 


628-A, by Assemblyman Carew. Makes transporta- 
tion of students in consolidated districts optional in- 
stead of mandatory. 


629-A, by Assemblyman Goff. Places a minimum 
of 15 students for teacher training courses in high 
schools. 


638-A, by Assemblyman Burnham. Permits boards 
to expend not to exceed $300 for books and station- 
ery for keeping records of districts. 


639-A, by Assemblyman Burnham. Provides that 
district school boards shall keep school buildings and 
equipment amply insured. 


640-A, by Assemblyman Burnham. Gives district 
boards authority to pay salaries not to exceed ten 
dollars to the treasurer and director and fifteen dol- 
lars to the clerk. 

652-A, by Assemblyman Mauthe. Permits a quali- 
fied student not a candidate for a degree to enroll as 
a special student in the University. 


674-A, by Assemblyman Shauger. Provides that 
the state shall pay at the rate of seven dollars per 
month not to exceed ten months toward the high 
school tuition of non-resident students, the balance 
to be collected as at the present time. 


675-A, by Committee on Education. Eliminates 
teacher training courses in high schools after the 
year 1930-1931. 

676-A, by Assemblyman Maul. Changes the pres- 
ent plan of election of the board in union free high 
school districts. 


701-A, by the Committee on Education. Amends 
present law by making the admission of non-resident 
students to high schools optional with school boards. 


364-S, by Senator Hunt. Removes the $2 fee for 
licenses issued to teachers by the State Department. 

374-S, by Senator Gettelman. Provides that chil- 
dren between the ages of 16 and 18 may be ex- 
cused from attendance requirement on petition to the 
county judge. 

462-S, by Committee on Education. Provides that 
candidates for county superintendent shall file creden- 
tials in county clerk’s office at least twenty-five days 
before day of election. 

470-S, by Committee on Judiciary. Gives cities 
right to determine by referendum whether board shall 
be appointed or elected. 
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The Santa Fe Trail—» YOUNG-HUNTER 


An Interpretation 
By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


N THESE days we leave St. Louis or New 

Orleans in a Pullman train, with comfort- 

able divans by day, and soft beds at night, 
with a well stocked kitchen, dining room, and 
library bowling along with us, and in three 
days we have crossed the great plains and the 
desert and are in the rich valleys of the Pacific 
Coast. 

Our mail goes quicker than that, by air, and 
soon we too shall be flying over the old Santa 
Fe Trail in a single night. 

Little we know of what following that trail 
meant in the old days when every pioneer was, 
like St. Paul, “in perils of rivers, in perils of 





The Santa Fe Trail 


robbers, in perils from my countrymen, in per- 
ils from the heathen, in perils in the wilder- 
ness, in perils among false brethern, in toil and 
hardship, in sleeplessness often, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and naked- 
ness.” 

Young—Hunter’s picture helps us to realize 
what the overland journey meant before the 
railroad was put through. Here we see the 
heavy wagons called prairie schooners, the 
“swing-paced crook-horned oxen,” as Homer 
said, which hauled them week after week, the 
tough _ upon which the men rode, and 
the Indian guides. The artist adds other details 
to suggest the difficulties of the long way: 
brakes for the wheels in the steep places; a lan- 


tern to be used at night; the pot for cooking 
the meager meals; the arid country without a 
spear of grass or a green thing. 

Only the wagon is green. Did the artist make 
it that color because it is the only hope? There 
is one more sign of hope. A new-born calf! 

Another weary day’s march is over. The wag- 
ons are massed for the night. The tired horses 
and cattle are feeding. Around a fire so small 
we can hardly see it, the leader of the caravan, 
his wife, and three Indians are gathered. The 
seated woman, in I crimson and purple— 
symbols of love and loyalty even unto death, is 
talking. The Indian guide, crouched on his 








Young-Hunter 


tireless feet, and his reclining companion, are 
listening. The leader, who leans against the 
wagon wheel, may be listening also, but his 
eyes are intent upon the western horizon, be- 
yond which is the land of his dreams. He will 
go doggedly on in the morning. The rugged 
cliffs in the background glow like live coals. 
The whole iandscape of the desert is bathed in 
the ruddy light. Nobody but the artist sees 
just how picturesque it all is and how beautiful. 
Our hardest tasks, our most trying experi- 
ences, our most desperate adventures, yield at 
last only memory pictures which grow more 
precious, more mellow, more beautiful as the 
evening comes on and we also must move on- 

ward into the west. 
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George K. A. Shields, Teacher 


By S. B. 


Superintendent of 


T IS 7:30 in the morning and, sitting at his 

desk in a small room, sits a white-haired 

young man of 76; “young” because of his 
buoyant, cheery, optimistic attitude toward life 
and his job. George K. A. Shields awaits the 
early appearance of his day's responsibilities. 

Soon they will trickle in through the open 
door, eager for the welcome smile and the glad 
morning greeting; for the welcoming ‘Good 
Morning, John; Good Morning, Mary. The 
top of the morning to you. Here bright and 
early! That's the ticket. It’s 
the early bird that gets the 
worm; but you have to dig 
for it.” 

They will be there before 
eight o'clock, though the 
regular school begins at 
nine. The little room will 
be crowded to capacity. It 
is always crowded. 

Parents who have lazy 
children are eager to have 
them in Mr. Shields’ room; 
for they believe in the trans- 
forming power of his magic 
to give wings to leaden feet. 
Parents with children of ex- 
ceptional capacity are no 
less eager to give to theirs 
the stimulating influence of 
his unique personality. His, 
“Wake up, Billie,” ‘Dig in, 
Hattie,” ‘Hustle, Jim, I see 
grass growing under your 
feet,” ‘Don’t let Sarah beat 
you today, Jennie” are a goad and a spur to 
flagging ambition. 

There is no day-dreaming, no dawdling in 
his school. The trifler and the indolent must 
speed up or get out. Every child is matched 
against his own best self. Not how little will 
be tolerated, but how much can be accom- 
plished is the standard. There is no condoning 
of indolence, inattention, or indifference. 

Years after their strenuous five or six weeks’ 
work in his school, his former pupils love to 
drop in for a few minutes chat. When they 
come back to visit the old home town they drop 
in for a friendly hand clasp and to express their 
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George K. A. Shields 


TOBEY 


Schools, Wausau 


appreciation of the help they received from 
him. 

For fifty-eight years George Shields has been 
helping boys and girls over the rough places, 
encouraging them to dare and to do, pointing 
out the road to success. His entire teaching ex- 
perience has been in Marathon county and the 
greater part of it in the city of Wausau. 

If you were to look in upon him in his place 
of business, you might observe papers in dis- 
orderly array, works of art conspicuous for 
their absence, and a lack of 
the varied and_ elaborate 
equipment of a modern 
school. You would seek in 
vain for a formal program. 
Each child makes, to a large 
degree, his own program; 
and his advancement is de- 
termined by his capacity and 
effort. 

“Prosaic, monotonous, un- 
inspiring, deadening,” you 
say. George Shields does not 
find it so. He comes to his 
task each day with a joy, an 
enthusiasm, and an inspira- 
tion which no maker or 
salesman of merchandise 
can feel. It is a fine accom- 
plishment to make from 
wood, metal, and rubber 
machines perfect to the one- 
thousandth of an inch; and 
to sell them by the million, 
with a profit of tens of mil- 
lions; but to awaken a dormant intellect, to 
help a twisted soul to grow more straight, to 
enlarge, glorify, and make happy hundreds of 
living, throbbing, aspiring, sentient boys and 
girls, is a bigger and a nobler task. The mate- 
rial mechanism will wear out or become obso- 
lete. The spiritual values which George Shields 
is helping to develop will endure. 

George Shields will never have worldly fame 
or fortune, but he has that which is infinitely 
better—the satisfaction of enlarging, ennobling, 
safeguarding, and making children happy. 
There can be no nobler work. 
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The All-Carlson Teachers Association 





Top Row, left to right—Esther, George, 


N OBSERVING reporter who was covering 

one of the reunion banquets held during 
the W. T. A. convention last ball nearly spilled 
soup all over his omni: good note pad when 
he looked up and saw, all in a row, five faces 
that seemed to bear a strange resemblance to 
each other. And yet he knew that this was a 
banquet of teachers who claimed the White- 
water State Teachers college as their alma ma- 
ter. He wondered whether going to the same 
school made people look alike, and so he be- 
gan to ask questions. 

Imagine our reporter's surprise when he 
learned that the five had every right to look 
alike, since they were brothers and sisters. A 
few hours later the Milwaukee Journal carried 
their pictures. And so modest are these Carl- 
sons that it has taken us until now to get their 
story for our own JOURNAL. 

The six Carlsons shown here are graduates 
of Wisconsin state teachers’ colleges. Elsie and 
George were graduated from both Stevens Point 
and Whitewater, and Dorothy, Edna, and Paul 
from Stevens Point. Esther is a graduate of 
Whitewater but has also attended Stevens Point. 
Figure it out for yourself. 


Elsie Bottom Row—Dorothy, Paul, Edna 


Paul holds a degree from the University of 
Wisconsin. He has also done graduate work at 
the University of Oxford, England. Elsie and 
George have done graduate work at the uni- 
versities of Iowa and Wisconsin. But the point 
is that five of these Carlsons are teaching com- 
mercial courses in Wisconsin schools—Elsie 
and Esther at East High, Madison, George at 
West Allis, and Paul at the Whitewater State 
Teachers College (you remember he’s one of 
those turned out by Stevens Point—"get us 
right’’). Dorothy teaches in the junior high 
school at Lake Mills. 

And that’s not all. 
There’s another one. Ber- 
nice, youngest member of 
the family, is still a stu- 
dent, and when White- 
water grants her a diploma 
she’s going to use it to get 
a job teaching commercial 
subjects somewhere in 
Wisconsin. 

If anybody knows of a 
family that can beat this 





Bernice 
record, let us know too. 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


HE Department has received a number of 
letters from city school officials concern- 
ing an interpretation of Sections 40.51 
and 40.52 of the Wisconsin Statutes of 1927 
referring to the organization of city school dis- 
tricts and the administration of school affairs 
in cities. A conclusion has been reached that 
the above mentioned sections are practically in- 
Operative at the present time on account of 
their general indefiniteness. Section 40.52 as 
originally framed was clear and definite and 
would have been workable had it been enacted 
as. drawn. It read as follows: 


“The school affairs of the city shall be managed 
by a school board of six members chosen from the 
city at large at the regular city election for the 
term of three years from the first of July follow- 
ing. Upon the first election the two receiving the 
highest number of votes shall hold for three years; 
the two receiving the next highest for two years, 
and the others for one year.” 


The difficulty of interpretation arises from nu- 
merous amendments to the bill which appear to 
render it unworkable. The Attorney General's 
department made the following informal state- 
ment: 


“The school and city officers in the several cities 
of the state can make just as good a guess as to 
how to apply the law as can the attorney general, 
and they will have to solve the problem of its 
application to the particular situation existing in 
any given city as best they can, trusting that the 
next legislature will clarify the statute and remove 
any doubt as to its constitutionality; or, perhaps, 
ignore the enactment as unworkable.” 


The present legislature is trying to clarify 
this situation so that cities interested may 
change to the elective system of selection of 
school board members with reasonable assur- 
ance that their action will have the sanction of 
legislative backing, will be constitutional, and 
of state-wide uniformity, as applying to cities 
of the various classes. In the meantime, it is 
advisable for interested cities to defer action 
until the present session of the legislature 
closes. 





School Building Plans 


HE Department develops complete plans 
and specifications and gives architectural 
service for one and two room rural schools, on 
request. Under a co-operative agreement be- 
tween the Industrial Commission and the De- 
partment all school plans sent to either are re- 
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checked by both departments for suggestive 
criticisms looking towards the erection of first 
class up-to-date school buildings. The service 
has also been extended to cover expert advice 
on heating and ventilating. The law requires 
submission of all school plans to the Industrial 
Commission, which pays attention primarily to 
construction, sanitation, and safety. This work 
has been found helpful to local communities as 
a basis for extended work by commercial archi- 
tects as well as in cases where the community 
relies on the State Department for working 
plans and specifications. Inspection by the State 
Department is available for all types of schools 
with a view to improving housing conditions 
and facilities. The department is also prepared 
to make complete building surveys in all types 
of communities. 





Education for Exceptional 
Children 


W ISCONSIN has almost one thousand chil- 

dren in special classes. These children 
find it impossible to adjust themselves to the 
school situation of the average child. They are 
usually three or four years retarded. In order 
to find his intelligence level, the thirteen or 
fourteen year old child would need to be clas- 
sified in the third or fourth grade. Here he is 
out of place; the talent or talents which he has 
are not developed; he is unsuccessful and un- 
happy, and often becomes problematic if not 
delinquent. 

The special class is organized to meet the re- 
tarded child’s need. Specially trained teachers 
are employed who know his nature and_pos- 
sible development. He is taught accordingly. 
Many of these children have the habit and at- 
titude of failure. The stimulus of success which 
they receive in the special class goes over into 
academic work, and while they rarely become 
proficient, they do learn the necessary funda- 
mentals so that they can meet the simple situa- 
tions which life brings to them. 

The special class children learn to work well 
on the level and in the line of their abilities. 
They learn self respect and practice good citi- 
zenship. Many of them go out to make a good 
livelihood. 

State aid to the amount of fifty-four dollars 
per child was given to the schools that con- 
ducted special classes. It was money well spent. 
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Young People’s Reading Circle 


RURAL schools lead in the statistical records 

of the Young People’s Reading Circle. 
The number of young readers who completed 
courses leading to diplomas in 1925-26 was 
about five thousand. From that time the in- 
crease has been rapid and uniformly constant, 
until in 1927-28 the list reached the enormous 
proportions of 192,727 in the country alone. 
The number of readers in city and county units 
combined was 233,051. 

The list of books from which this reading is 
done is most carefully selected, but even then 
teachers should exercise extreme care in guid- 
ance in order that individual tastes may be rec- 
ognized and new tastes created. ‘Required 
reading’ should not be insisted upon to the 
extent that pupils come to feel that when the 
diploma or seal is earned his reading is over 
for the year. The reading circle requirement 
should furnish only the beginning of the child's 
real reading. Its result should be a desire to 
read for enjoyment and for information. The 
reading circle should help children to form 
habits of reading and research that will follow 
them into adult life. 

Among the agencies in Wisconsin that fur- 
nish books to children in the country, the school 
library leads. We spend large sums of money 
in teaching children to read, and more and 
more we are coming to see that we must fur- 
nish the kind of reading material that will yield 
results in character and culture. The news 
stand should not be the source of reading ma- 
terials for the pupils in our schools. 





School Board Conventions 


ABOUT forty school board conventions will 

be held in Wisconsin in June. Many county 
superintendents feel that it is desirable to hold 
these conventions prior to the annual meeting, 
so that any suggestions for improvement in 
school facilities can be carried out by the elec- 
tors at the annual school meeting and the re- 
spective districts thus get the benefit of the im- 
provement at the beginning of the ensuing 
school year. 

Upwards of 25,000 persons attend these an- 
nual conventions in the state. The Department 
appreciates the opportunity which the conven- 
tions afford its representatives to come in con- 
tact with school board members throughout the 
state. The department endeavors to carry to 


these meetings not destructive criticism but con- 
structive messages of helpful, sympathetic in- 
spiration. Although the sessions last only one 
day, they have proved an effective means of 
increasing the quality and effectiveness of 
school board service along the lines of consul- 
tation, advice, and instruction upon matters 
pertaining to the management of the schools. 

The question box has developed into an in- 
teresting and valuable phase of school board 
convention work. It is open to any person who 
wishes to ask questions on any phase of school 
work or school interest. Teachers find much of 
interest and practical value to their work in 
these conventions and it is recommended that 
they make it a point to attend whenever they 
can. In many counties teachers attend the school 
board conventions in a group. In such cases 
the regular program is modified to include dis- 
cussion of special interest to teachers. 





High School Supervision 


HE professional education of a teacher 

should not stop at graduation from a train- 
ing school. On the contrary, the teacher should 
have an opportunity to do expert supervision, 
and to continue to grow professionally as long 
as she teaches. With this thought in mind a 
state program of high school supervision has 
been formulated for the benefit of Wisconsin 
high school teachers. No single institution could 
do this task alone, and all the teacher training 
schools of the state, as well as the supervisory 
agencies, are concerned in the matter. 

In an effort to have these different agencies 
function cooperatively a Wisconsin Teacher 
Training Council has been formed, represent- 
ing these organizations. Included are the State 
Department of Public Instruction, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, the state teachers’ colleges, 
private colleges, the county rural normal 
schools, the Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
and the city superintendents’, county superin- 
tendents’, and high school principals’ associa- 
tions. The purpose of the council will be to 
collect the results of research and the best prac- 
tice in all states and make them available for 
use in Wisconsin. It was thought best to begin 
with the high school field. This council has no 
legal standing but will rely on such authority 
as may be found through the presentation of 
sound educational principles, verified, as far as 
possible, by experiment and practice. 
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THE SUMMER 
VACATION 


By the time this issue of 
the JOURNAL reaches you, 
many of you will have 
completed your plans for your summer vaca- 
tion. Some of you will study, some will travel, 
some will work at other occupations, and some 
will seek quiet and rest to replenish depleted 
stores following the long and severe strain of 
the school year. And during the same period 
your boys and girls will seek rest and play in 
the open sunshine and the fresh air of the 
great outdoors. They will accumulate new 
stores of health, energy, and optimism with 
which to face their tasks next September. May 
your vacation be such that you will be able to 
meet them with an equipment equally adequate. 


% a * 


Public schools take stock 
periodically as carefully 
and conscientiously as does any other business. 

Business and Industry take stock and check 
operations yearly. It is usually at or following 
such season that they set up their policies for 
the new year, determine the goal, survey the 
past and estimate the future. It is the dividend 
season; it is the season when the stockholders, 
if the business is on a yearly dividend basis, 
receive their financial returns. 


TAKING STOCK 


The school year is on a yearly dividend basis. 
The commencement season represents the clos- 
ing season. The school presents yearly the 
graduating classes in increasing numbers as 
dividends to the tax-paying community. They 
show that the school business is attracting 
young men as well as young women, as evi- 
denced by the fact that the graduating classes 
are better balanced as between the sexes. They 
are in a position to show the holding power of 
the schools on all classes and types of children 
by the increase in numbers now graduating, an 
increase out of all proportion to the population 
growth of the city or town. It is now a class of 
twenty where formerly it was ten—a class of 
one hundred where formerly forty. 

This is the season of the year when a close 
scrutiny is made of the working force of the 
school. Pupil failures are analyzed and causes 
determined. Where the fault lies within the 
school organization, provision is made for its 
remedy. When outside the schools, it receives 
equal attention. 
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There is stock taking by the teaching, super- 
visory and executive forces and many a teacher 
will betake herself to a summer school that she 
may better serve the community. The most im- 
pressive and reassuring situation in the interest 
of the public is the very large percentage of 
superintendents, supervisors and teachers who 
will spend their vacations in Summer Sessions 
or Teachers’ Institutes—an evidence that they 
are taking stock and that they are their own 
most exacting Manager and Director. 

—Better Schools League 


* * * 


Out of some 1200 bills in- 
troduced at this session of 
the legislature and printed 
to date, approximately 100 pertain to educa- 
tion. Some are corrective bills, some are of 
minor importance, and some may be classified 
as of major importance. Among the latter are 
the annuity board reorganization, the state 
board of education, the county board of educa- 
tion, the certification, the high school aid, com- 
pulsory school age, and attendance bills, some 
of the vocational education bills, and the Chil- 
dren’s Code bill. Every teacher in the state 
should be familiar with at least the major bills 
before the legislature. 


IMPORTANT 
BILLS 


: ye 


APPLE SAUCE A letter has come to our 


desk from which we 
quote: 

“I have been directed to make up a diversified 
list of well connected business and professional men 
in your vicinity as an original owner's list of a re- 
cently printed encyclopedia. I am authorized to pre- 
sent you with the latest edition for the privilege of 
placing your name on our local list. This is a plan 
which I am using prior to general publicity.” 


An agent called on us a few days ago and 
made us a very special introductory offer on a 
new encyclopedia. We glanced at our book- 
shelves and discovered that the set the agent 
represented was the same as that on our shelves, 
which the JOURNAL refused to approve a few 
years ago. It was explained to us that the new 
set was thoroughly revised. We offered to re- 
view the set if the agent would leave one in 
our office or have one sent to us. He said some- 
thing that sounded like approval, tied up his 
prospectus, and left our office. The “review” 
set has not yet been received. 
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The revised edition may be perfectly all right. 
We do not know. We do know that last year 
it was necessary for us to “pay the tall to 
secure a set of a “new encyclopedia” that 
proved to be very old when we got a chance 
to look at it. Incidentally, we know of some 
cases where teachers had considerable more 
“pin money” for the summer as a result of 
our investment and investigation. 

Now we are not even suggesting that teach- 
ers should not invest in source material, teacher 
helps, encyclopedias, and professional books, or 
that they should turn down every new proposi- 
tion that is presented to them. On the con- 
trary, we believe that keeping up to the times 
is necessary for progress and that the individual 
who refuses to supply himself with the best 
and latest is not Fk for much progress. We 
believe that teachers should welcome the op- 
portunity to get information about worth while 
new books, new reference works, and new 
helps, of which there are many. 

The problem is one of selection. But how 
can one tell the good from the poor, the worth 
while from the worthless, since many times 
one has only a prospectus by which to judge? 
We cannot offer any final test. May we, how- 
ever, call your attention to the fact that next 
year every issue of the JOURNAL will carry an 
index to advertisers. We believe the material 
advertised in this magazine is worth while, de- 
pendable material. If the concern or the mate- 
rial is not advertised we will do our best to get 
information for you upon receipt of your re- 
quest for assistance. 


* * * 


SCHOOL MARKS 


School marks have prob- 
AND CREDITS 


ably existed ever since or- 
ganized schools were de- 
veloped. They are the weights and measure 
scale by which school effort has been evaluated 
and they have become so important a part of 
the school that ultimate aims of pupils are often 
stated in terms of marks and credits. The 
writer recently asked 150 high school students 
to answer in writing the question: What is 
your purpose in attending high school? Some 
answered, to prepare for specific vocations; 
some because they believed it was a good thing 
for them; and some because they “had to.” A 
few believed that by attending school they were 
equipping themselves the better for citizenship, 
but the great majority said ‘'to get good marks.” 

School marks are at best opinions, and opin- 
ions vary with people. Not long ago, ten teach- 
ers, nine of whom were teachers of English, 
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were asked to ‘‘mark”’ ten themes collected from 
eighth grade and high school students. No two 
marks on any one of them were exactly the 
same. In one case the spread was from 40 to 
90 on the same theme on a scale of 100. There 
were others nearly as great. One teacher gave 
credit for thought; another for mechanical struc- 
ture; another for punctuation; and another for 
unity and coherence. All agreed that there was 
danger in trying to mark too accurately. 

Records are essential and some sort of mark- 
ing system is necessary. Present trends seem to 
be toward a complete health, citizenship, and 
academic record. Present trends also seem to be 
toward a simple, rather broadly calibrated meas- 
uring or marking system for academic records. 
The report of the committee on the study of 
marking systems in Wisconsin is in favor of 
the use of a five letter system. Perhaps four 
would have been better. At any rate, we com 
mend it as a sensible suggestion, worth serious 
consideration. 


- & <2 


PROPOSED This is the last issue of 
LEGISLATION the JOURNAL for this 
school year. It will there- 
fore be impossible to get further information 
to you about proposed legislation through this 
magazine. We shall, however, continue to issue 
our legislative bulletin from time to time. If 
you are not now on our mailing list and would 
like to receive the bulletin, please write us. Or 
if at any time you desire information about 
any bill, we shall be glad to hear from you. 


* * * 
Is THE 


TAIL WAGGING 
THE DoG? 


Much has been said and 
more has been written 
about the emphasis placed 
upon athletics in our col- 
leges. Many have believed that the discussion 
resulted from the intense public interest in in- 
tercollegiate athletics rather than from any ef- 
fort on the part of college authorities to place 
undue emphasis on athletics. That they may be 
wrong is the impression one might get from a 
page ad of a state agricultural college, pub- 
lished recently in an education Journal. Some 
two dozen summer school courses in art, music, 
public speaking, and agriculture are described 
in fine type, but the thing that stands out in 
bold type at the top of all of them is the ‘‘Fa- 
mous Coaching School” by a well known col- 
lege coach. 

Is it just the modern method of getting busi- 
ness? Or is the tail wagging the dog? 














Of Passing Interest 


Pardon Us 


E ARE very sorry that the following 

100% schools were omitted from the list 
which appeared in the April number of the 
JouRNAL. West Salem, Pardeeville (100% for 
the last six years), Cambria, Dodgeville, Man- 
awa, Mauston, Winneconne, Fond du Lac 
county, Appleton Vocational school, Fond du 
Lac Vocational school, Mauston Board of Edu- 
cation, and the Two Rivers Board of Education. 
We hope our readers will pardon the error of 
omission. 





Benevolent Barbers 


HE Barbers’ Association of Marinette has 

installed a rather unique service in the 
Marinette public schools. Three members of 
the association donate their services for “hair 
cutting” and are at work in the Health Center 
in the Marinette Junior High school either 
one or two mornings each month. When the 
work began it was necessary to hold the 
“clinic” for two mornings each month, but the 
number of children reporting now necessitate 
only one session. The purpose of the plan is to 
care for children who need this attention and 
whose parents cannot afford to pay for it. The 
greatest number of haircuts given on any one 
morning is 70; the general average is between 
40 and 50. The barbers furnish all of the 
materials and equipment. 





Thirty-Four Years of Service 
RINCIPAL E. C. Meland of De Forest High 


school probably has the record for continu- 
ous service in one community. He is now in 
his thirty-fourth year at De Forest. Mr. Meland 
was graduated from the University of Wiscon- 
sin in 1889. For a time he was principal of 
schools at Deerfield, from which place he went 
to De Forest. He has always been active in civic 
matters. During his residence there, he has 
held a number of village offices. For some time 
he edited and published the De Forest Tmes. 
In 1913 he was called by the Eastern District 
of Dane County to serve in the state assembly. 
He is also vice-president of the De Forest State 
Bank. Mr. Meland has seen the De Forest high 
school grow from a very small number of stu- 
dents to one hundred thirty-seven this year, the 
highest in the history of the school. Thirty- 
four will graduate in June. 
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Oxford P. T. A. Active 


HE Oxford P. T. A. has been very active 
in promoting the health of school children. 
Though there is no county nurse in Mar- 
quette County, each child in the grades and 
in the high school has received a complete 
physical examination, made possible through 
the cooperation of the Doctors Ingersoll, who 
made the examination free of charge. 

The P. T. A., aided by the Civics Club, pur- 
chased equipment enabling the school to serve 
hot lunches throughout the winter. 

At a recent meeting Dr. Miller, deputy state 
health officer, stressed immunization against 
diphtheria. The school boards have agreed to 
purchase the toxin anti-toxin and Drs. Inger- 
soll have consented to administer the three 
treatments at one dollar a pupil. 

A great many blanks permitting children to 
receive the treatment and signed by the par- 
ents have been received by high school princi- 
pal Mr. Gerritts, and by graded school prin- 
cipal Mr. Ketterer. The correction of defects 
is also under way. 





Miss Leiser Leaves Journal 

ISS Clara Leiser, advertising manager and 

assistant editor of the WISCONSIN JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, will leave the office in 
July to take up work of a similar nature in In- 
dia. In August Miss Leiser will accompany the 
International Advertisers’ Association party to 
Europe, where she will spend several weeks, 
after which she will proceed to India. 

For more than four years Miss Leiser has 
sold the advertising, edited manuscripts, cor- 
rected proof, written book reviews, and laid out 
the pages of the JOURNAL. As a matter of fact, 
she has grawn up with the JOURNAL; or more 
accurately, the JOURNAL'S healthy growth for 
the past four years was due in a great measure 
to her untiring and faithful service to the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association and the cause of 
education in Wisconsin. Her decision to leave 
the Association office is regretted by the secre- 
tary, the office force, by the Executive Commit- 
tee, which expressed itself through resolutions 
at the last regular meeting, and by hundreds of 
teachers and advertisers with whom she has be- 
come acquainted. 

Announcement of her successor will be made 
in the September issue of the JOURNAL. 

B. E. M. 
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The “HAPPY HOUR” Line 


of playground equipment 
Che Safety First Line 





Cc 


Hundreds of Wisconsin teachers find it easy to keep their 
pupils in the schoolyard, safe from passing automobiles, with 
“Happy Hour’”’ playground equipment such as the Joy-Rider 
shown above. 

They find that the youngsters have real fun—that proper 
play develops youthful muscles rapidly—that children return 
from recess or noon hour ready to settle down to work. 

You can have this safe, popular playground equipment in 
your schoolyard. It costs surprisingly little. If school board 
funds are not available, get the Parent-Teachers to finance 
the playground. That’s what many teachers have done. Start 
a campaign now to have playground equipment when school 
opens in fall at the very latest. 


Humane Playground Equipment Co. 
Baraboo, Wisconsin 


Humane Playground Equipment Co., 


| Baraboo, Wisconsin. I 


Send me details about how other Wisconsin schools keep youngsters safe, l 


| healthy and happy with your playground equipment. 


| Name | 
School 1 


Pe ae we State 





Mail 
The 
Coupon 


It will bring you 
descriptions, details 
and prices of the 
**Happy Hour” Line 
as well as sugges 
tions for playground 
arrangement. Get 
this material now 
and take up the 
playground question 
with your — school 
board and P. T. A 
immediately 
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N. E. A. at Atlanta, Georgia 


‘THE N. E. A. summer meeting will be held 
at Atlanta, Georgia, June 28 to July 4. 

Your secretary is holding a block of rooms 
at the Henry Grady Hotel, where Michigan, 
Nebraska, and Wisconsin will have headquar- 
ters. It is one of the newest hotels in Atlanta 
and is very well equipped. If you desire a 
reservation at the hotel, will you please write 
me at once? Rooms not reserved must be re- 
leased by June 1. 

Upon receipt of the names of delegates, in- 
formation will be sent to them concerning ac- 
commodations of various railroads, sight-see- 
ing trips to and from Atlanta, and post-con- 
vention trips. Each delegate will probably wish 
to select his own route. 

Please send the names of delegates to this 
office at once. Our list of delegates must be 
certified very soon. 

The convention theme wili be ‘Education 
for a New World.” Among the speakers will 
be William John Cooper, United States Com- 
missioner of Education. Included in the enter- 
tainment plans is a barbecue at which conven- 
tion visitors will be guests of the citizens of 
Atlanta, a program of Negro music, arranged 
by the National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools, and a pageant by the pupils 
of the Atlanta public schools. 

During the convention there will also be 
held in Atlanta the first informal Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference on Education, in which twenty 
Latin American nations have been invited to 
participate. It is hoped that later an Inter- 
American Federation of Education Associations 
may be formed. 





Miss Stillson Goes to Milwaukee 
M/5SS Stella Stillson, clinical psychologist of 


the State Department of Special Education, 
has been elected Director of Special Education 
of the Milwaukee State Teachers’ College. She 
will take her position September first. 

Miss Stillson came to the State Department 
in April, 1925 to work with Dr. Woods in 
mental examinations and supervision of classes 
for exceptional children. For some time after 
Dr. Woods left she served as acting director of 
the department. She has given the state four 
years of most efficient service. One of her out- 
standing contributions is the compilation of the 
state Course of Study for Mentally Handi- 
capped. This course is among the first and is 
considered one of the best of the few such 


studies that have been made. Miss Stillson has 
also devoted time and talent to teaching classes 
of nurses and social workers in Milwaukee and 
in giving mental examinations for the Juvenile 
Department of the Board of Control. She has 
developed a program to help supervisors and 
teachers of grade schools in teaching mental 
defectives where special classes are impossible. 
Her regular work in the service of schools and 
special classes has been efficient and progressive. 

Miss Stillson is especially talented in the ap- 
plication of subject matter to schoolroom situa- 
tions and in keen interpretation and valuation 
of teachers and teaching situations. Her super- 
vision is creative. Her uniform courtesy in co- 
operation and her pleasing personality have 
made her an exceedingly valuable member of 
the state organization. The staff will miss Miss 
Stillson as she leaves to go into the more in- 
tensive work of training teachers of special 
education in the State Teachers’ College. They 
rejoice, however, that she will still be working 
in co-operation with the State Department of 
Special Education in so significant a field as the 
preparation of teachers. 





Annual Meeting November 7-8-9 


HE annual meeting of the Wisconsin Teach- 

ers Association will be held in Milwaukee, 
November 7-8-9. Some forty-five section chair- 
men are busily engaged in arranging programs. 
Much of the talent for the general program 
has already been secured. A new scheme gov- 
erning regulations in the Auditorium will be 
inaugurated this year and it is anticipated it 
will work to the advantage of convention 
guests. The October number of the JOURNAL 
will be officially known as the Convention 
Number and it will contain, in addition to other 
things, a complete program. 





Fourth Graders’ Board of Health 


The fourth grade children in the Hoard 
school at Fort Atkinson have formed an organ- 
ization known as the Junior Board of Health. 
This consists of three health officers, and the 
rest of the members in the class act as depu- 
ties. The children, with the help of their 
teacher, Miss D. Alcott, report all cases of con- 
tagious diseases they know of in the city to 
Mrs. Clark, the city nurse. The Board has 
meetings every Thursday. This is the first Jun- 
ior Board of Health in Fort Atkinson. These 
girls and boys are doing a fine piece of work. 
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BRADLEY'S 


Educational 
Helps 


A complete line of the best materials 
available to aid the teacher in the early 
education of children. 


Reading and Crayons and 


—— Water 
ateria - 
Number Work — 
Supplies rege 
Kindergarten  Cut-outs 
Materials Books 


Bradley Books for Children 


and many other devices for making the 
teacher’s task lighter and the results 
more effective. 


Send for Our Complete Catalogue 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


Northwestern Agents of 
Milton Bradley Co. 


2249 Calumet Avenue Chicago, Ul. 











b THE JOHNSTON-NYSTROM LINE 
y : ? ee 





‘History or Physiology- 


our latest map and chart publications for the 
teaching of these subjects will help you. New, 
beautifully colored, edited by the country’s 
leading scholars, Johnston-Nystrom Maps are 
the most widely used by American schools. 
({Pinthis advertisement to your letterhead, tell 
us in what subject you are especially inter- 
ested and we will be pleased to send you, 
without obligation, our catalog, free minia- 
ture maps and teaching booklets. Address 


AJ.NY3TROM & Co. 


Scnool MAPS, GLOBES, AND CHARTS 
482 
Chicago, 


Illinois 


3333 Elston 
Avenue 








Teach Geography, 


| 























Active Bodies 


stimulate brain activity andimprove 
the quality of classroom work. That 
is why leading educators believe 
so firmly in well-equipped play- 
grounds which afford opportunity 
for diversified play. They encourage 
a wholesome alertness of mind and 
body, and are a tremendously im- 
portant factor in playground and 
classroom discipline. 


Louden Playground Equipment is 
designed for the safety, health and 
happiness of the children under 
your care... and for the result- 
ant benefits that touch every phase 
of your school activities. 

You will find the Louden catalog 


interesting and helpful. May we 
send you a copy? 


A. C. WAGNER, District Manager 
2282 University Avenue 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Louden Playground Equipment 


116 Broadway, Ottawa, Illinois, 
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Self-Control 


(YNE of the first essentials of a teacher is the 

ability of self-control. All people do not 
have it, not every one can attain it. Those un- 
fortunates should engage in work dealing with 
inanimate things. A person may lose her self- 
control when washing windows or digging 
ditches without doing damage past repair. A 
teacher deals with children, their parents, and 
other teachers. When she loses her self-control, 
she does damage which can never be repaired. 
There are those who plead fatigue, ill health, 
or make other excuses for this weakness. Those 
people should take a rest. There may be an 
excuse but there is never a justification for a 
teacher to lose her self-control. 





One Hundred Percent Perfect 

WO great tests in mental discipline are ac- 

curacy and honesty. It is far better to mas- 
ter a few subjects thoroughly than to have a 
mass of generalizations about many subjects. 
The world will have little use for those who 
are right only a part of the time. Whatever 
may be the standards of the classroom, practical 
life will require something more than 60 per- 
cent or 70 percent for a passing mark. The 
standards of the world are not like those set by 
the faculty, but more closely resemble those set 
by the student body themselves. They are not 
at all content with a member of the musical or- 
ganizations who can strike only 90 percent of 
the notes. They do not tolerate the man on the 
diamond who catches only 80 percent of the 
balls. The standards which the student body set 
are high. They want accuracy that is well-nigh 
complete. They apply the same standards to 
candor and honesty. Bluff and pretense may be 
permitted in the classroom; but in their rela- 
tions with each other students regard such prac- 
tices with contempt, and those who resort to 
them are properly considered to be cheap. They 
may be willing to view with considerable  tol- 
erance those who break the rules of the school, 
but they will not fail to mete out condemna- 
tion and penalty to those who break the rules 
of training. When the world holds its examina- 
tions it will require the same standards of ac- 
curacy and honesty which student bodies im- 
pose upon themselves. Unless the mind is 


brought under such training and discipline as 
will enable it to acquire these panels at an 
early period, the grave danger increases that 
they may never be acquired. 

—President Coolidge 
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To Fail or Not to Fail 


HEN the teacher begins to consider the 

child instead of thinking so much about 
method, curriculum, and devices she will be- 
gin to understand him better and will be able 
to do more for him. This does not mean that 
she will ignore method and curriculum; it 
means that her thinking about them will be in 
terms of the child. She will not mark him as 
failing for disciplinary reasons, or merely be- 
cause he failed to reach certain high standards 
she has set in the course. She will ask such 
questions as ‘‘Could he hope to succeed in fur- 
ther work in this subject?” and “Does he ex- 
pect to continue further with this subject?” 
The more complete her knowledge of the pupil 
the more wisely will she decide the difficult 
question of whether to fail or not to fail a 
particular student.—From “Administration of 
Pupil Personnel” by Arch O. Heck 





*Tis Spring 


Behold the calendar: 

In spite of snowbound months, 

Of icebound sentiment, 

The very date seems to declare 

“Be spry, content, 

Lest springtime take you unaware; 
Find you unmindful 

Of the message it has sent.” 


And so says Youth: 

“Behold the calendar— 

Teachers, I pray 

Display for me the vari-colored garbs of spring; 
Let them be ample, rich, alive, 

That I may clothe my intellect, 

And it may thrive, 

Lest winter take me unaware, 

Find me untaught—abject, 

Unable to survive.” 


—Josephine M. Lane 
Bay View High School, Milwaukee 





OF ALL inspiring and moralizing agencies in 

American society today, the public school 
alone has gained in influence and increased in 
strength since the civil war. Legislation has de- 
clined in efficiency, the courts are less respected, 
the church has been left behind, and education 
—public education—alone has retained its hold 
on democracy and is becoming more and more 
effective as the years go by. 

—Charles William Eltot 
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Make This a Worth- 
While Vacation 


The joy of a trip abroad—glorious days at sea, in France, Italy, Germany—or, if 
you prefer, the benefits of summer school, and training for higher salaries. All these 
can be yours this summer, by taking advantage of the Household Plan. 


Borrow $50 to $300 at Reduced Rates 


The Household Finance Corporation will twenty equal monthly payments Othe: 
lend you the money you need on your personal amounts from $50 to $300 in proportion 
note—no endorsers necessary—and you may : . 

Each payment on principal reduces the interest 


take as many as twenty months to repay us. 
Our new low rate reduces the average monthly 
cost of a $100 loan to only $1.32 when paid in actual time you keep the money. 


cost—you pay ONLY on unpaid balance, for 


QUICK—CONFIDENTIAL 


Simply call at our office with your teacher’s of teachers enables us to render immediate 
contract and we will hand youthe money with- _ service. 
out delay. No fees or deductions of any kind. Aaiglicuinnn te ealh ll chin ein 
No inquiries are made of friends, relativesor attention. If inconvenient to call personally, 
the school board. Our faith in the honesty you may fill out and mail the coupon. 


Household Finance 
Corporation §— | 420.55 NEMETonice 


not obligate me to borrcw or put me 








a I to any expense. 
$, . PAD 
| [HER | Amount I wish to borrow, $ 
5° aN 
WISCONSIN “=~ OFFICES a eR ee 
Appleton, 3032 W. College Ave. Milwaukee, 196 West Water Street, 
Beloit, 205 Public Service Bldg. 618-622 Empire Bldg. Nis cc  ahataecaiteidteaes 
Fond du Lac, 401-411 Commercial Cerner National Bank 1 


i k Bldg. 8. . 

ee 208k St., 314 Schwartz Racine, 423 Main St., Arcade Bldg. | City 

Bldg. Sheboygan, 515-517 Security Bldg. | 

LaCrosse, 404-406 State Bank Bldg. Wausau, 409-410 American National i NS ee eee 
Madison, 316 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. Bank Bldg. | 
! 


Loans made within 50-mile radius of nearest office. Lene | ey a Oe 























The Open Forum 


To the Editor: 


I am most disappointed in Mr. Lowe's jumping at 
conclusions [in his reply to my article in the March 
JouRNAL] without examining the records and the 
evidence more in detail. Since he made false deduc- 
tions, others may do likewise. For this reason I pre- 
sume to correct the impressions left by his article. 

First. Mr. Lowe challenged my statement that the 
teacher is a variable in such an experiment that can- 
not be exactly measured. He is the first educator who 
has had courage enough to say he can exactly meas- 
ure teachers’ abilities and upon such exactness pre- 
dict that that ability will remain constant during a 
three year future period, which would have been 
necessary in Our experiment. Mr. Lowe presumes too 
much upon children’s achievement records in subject 
matter as a final basis for judging teachers. 

At Cleveland, last February, Dr. Charles H. Judd 
said, after pointing out the many elements entering 
into the product in any one classroom, “In short, no 
individual teacher is responsible for the success of 
the pupils in his class. The school is a co-operative 
enterprise and the principal is more powerful in de- 
termining the outcome of the Latin class or the class 
in algebra than he has been accustomed to recognize. 
If supervision is to be truly scientific, it must recog- 
nize the justice of distributing responsibility.”’ If Dr. 
Judd is correct, and I am inclined to think he is, 
then the teacher's product may be influenced by 
many factors beyond her contro! and in one situation 
she will get a certain result and in another she will 
get an altogether different result. 

Again, the new salary schedule recently adopted in 
Cincinnati lends support to my contention that you 
cannot measure exactly the ability of a teacher and 
predict upon such exactness, when, in part, it says, 
“Because of the practical impossibility of rating teach- 
ers subjectively, college graduation is set up as the 
standard of preparation for all future appointments 
of classroom teachers. es 

Mr. Lowe cites the case of two first grade teachers 
who had the same rating for a number of years. I 
presume this was upon the basis of their students’ 
achievement records for which he claims ability sci- 
entifically to measure teachers so that there will not 
be a variable in this element of the teaching process. 
In the next sentence he says that the median achieve- 
ment record of the Z, or lowest group. surpassed the 
median of the X, or highest group. Whether he is 
proving the advantage of segregating ability groups, 
or equality of teachers’ abilities, the reader will need 
to guess. 

Much more than pupils’ achievement in subject 
matter enters into the rating of a teacher's ability: 
character influence, ability to inspire children, fixing 
of ideals and life objectives, and that something 
called personality which carries over into the lives of 
boys and girls and remains with them when they are 
grown men and women, influencing their success or 
failure long after all the algebra their achievement 
records show they once knew has been forgotten. 
Teachers who get exactly the same achievement rec- 
ords in subject matter with children of nearly equal 
abilities may be no more than drill masters. 

Second. Mr. Lowe challenged the validity of the 
experiment because he believes that a differentiated 
curriculum and a differentiated technique are presup- 
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posed with ability grouping. We agree. He concluded 
that such differentiation was lacking in our experi- 
ment because my report said, ‘All three groups were 
carefully supervised by the reading supervisor. The 
same motivation, wealth of materials, and encourage- 
ments were used by all.”” I took for granted that the 
reader would know that the same motivation, mate- 
rials, and encouragements were available and used 
according to abilities in all groups. Certainly Mr. 
Lowe would not deny the accelerated group in the 
mixed class the same motivation, materials, and en- 
couragements as were available for those in the class 
composed entirely of accelerated pupils. Nor would 
he deny to the slow group in the mixed class the 
same materials and encouragements available for the 
class composed entirely of mentally slower children. 
How could one make valid comparisons unless simi- 
lar conditions prevailed for similar ability groups? 

Third. Mr. Lowe's third objection is that the tabu- 
lations do not show that “‘real ability groups’ were 
used. He points out that there was a range of 62 
points from the highest I. Q. to the lowest I. Q. in 
Class 1. This range is not the significant factor. 
There were only two children at the 152 level. Then 
there was a marked drop of 25 points. There were 
only four in the lower levels he refers to. The s/g- 
nificant fact was that there were 28 children in Class 
1 with I. Q.’s ranging from 91 to 118. This I con- 
tend is ability grouping as nearly as Mr. Lowe would 
determine it. This is just the thing I challenge. I 
contend that there is no testing device known that 
with any validity can group children in groups where 
there will be homogeneity of ability in art, music. 
reading, number work, and language. Mr. Lowe's 
conclusion that the mixed group was more homo- 
geneous than Class 1, is very erroneous. The fact 
that he was not familiar with the data explains how 
he jumped at this conclusion. Mr. Lowe would not 
have concluded that there were more low ability chil- 
dren in Class 1 than in Class 3 if he had known that 
there were but seven children in Class 1 with I. Q.'s 
under 95, compared with fourteen children with 
I. Q.’s under 95 in Class 3. Just to judge from the 
very highest score and the very lowest score without 
knowing the number represented at these extremes 
would be manifestly unscientific. This is what Mr. 
Lowe based his conclusions upon. 

Class 1 represents a section of the city where the 
most wretched as well as the very highest type of 
home is found. This is the explanation for two chil- 
dren scoring 150 and 152, respectively, and then a 
drop of 25 points to the next highest, which had an 
I. Q. of 127. This is also the explanation for four 
children scoring around 90 in this class of 36. The 
fact remains that they were the highest 36 out of one 
hundred kindergarten children in that school. Class 
3 had such a high average and small range in I. Q.s 
because this group represented a district of the city 
just recently built up which contained an even type 
of population of industrious, middle-class working 
people. 

The real purpose of this experiment was to gather 
evidence over a three year period to give us more 
assurance than we now have that there is any ad- 
vantage in segregating ability groups in the first grade. 
The evidence is against it in our first year’s results. 
Mr. Lowe has still to prove that in a mixed class 
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Purchase Price? If it’sa 


DEMOUNTABLE 


sharp, 
clean, 
snappy, 
impres- 
sions. 





Beautiful Letters and years of quiet, 
efficient, and dependable service. 


The ideal Typewriter for Schools and 
Colleges. Standard in every way. Test 
Sheets, Certificates, and Award Buttons 
furnished to educational institutions. 

The Demountable is recognized for su- 
periority in ease of action, lightness of 
touch, writing qualities, manifolding, and 
economy in adoption. 

A much used typewriter requires daily 
care. Of considerable value from the in- 
structional point is the easily cleaned 
feature of the Demountable. 
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tractive School Proposal? Write to 
Educational Department 
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Reproductions of the World’s Great 
Paintings 
One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 5x8. For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 
for Children. Size 514x8, or 50 for Chil- 
dren. Size 3x3, 

Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Three Cents Each for 20 or more. Size 7x9. 
Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 

Size 22x28 including the margin. Send 
$2.00 for the above picture and Spring by 
Corot. 

Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 
64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature 
illustrations. 
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composed of one-third X, one-third Y, and one-third 
Z children, according to his classification, that the X 
children do less than a class composed entirely of X 
children, and that the Z children accomplish less 
than they would in a class composed entirely of Z 
children. I would, also, require him to use more 
than just subject matter achievement records in this 
child training evaluation. 

Mr. lowe has fourth grade children in the Z 
group that are doing only second grade reading work 
and yet they are labeled fourth grade children and 
will be promoted to the fifth grade next year. He 
also tells me that a recent standard test revealed that 
in his eighth grade he had children with fourth 
grade accomplishment in arithmetic as well as some 
with third year high school ability in this subject 
and yet they are kept in the eighth grade. These 
children certainly know they are in the eighth grade 
and their parents know it. Is this the ‘Consistency, 
thou art a jewel’ he speaks of in his article? Is this 
the scientific homogeneous grouping which he claims 
he has perfected in his school ? 

In summary may I say that Mr. Lowe's conclu- 
sions are arrived at by guessing and by reading into 
a report his opinion, which is colored by an attempt 
to prove the value of segregating ability groups in his 
system; that the actual scores of the children in 
Class 1 show them to be very largely homogeneous ; 
that Class 3 contains many more children several 
times over on the lower levels than Class 1; that 
Class 1 as a whole was not more diversified than 
Class 2; that the teacher element is a variable even 
after teachers are chosen for as nearly equal abilities 
as is humanly possible; that teachers do object to 
teaching only low groups and that this administra- 
tive problem has forced a number of the larger and 
more progressive school systems to abandon the 
scheme; that the experiment has been scientifically 
supervised; that the counsel of one of the greatest 
students in educational research in the United States 
and the advice of one of the country's foremost gi 
ers in educational guidance were gratefully used i 
advancing the experiment; and that the evidence is 
strongly against segregating ability groups in the first 
grade, —Supt. Hugh S. Bonar, Manitowoc 





To the Editor: 

We are doing something which I feel is a “hi- 
spot” in our literature work. Perhaps others may be 
benefited by our experiences. 

My sophomores are studying “As You Like It.” I 
have found that it is extremely difficult to convey 
the charm, the lyric quality, and the buoyancy of this 
play to the students by the regular and_ prescribed 
methods. 

Of course one hears so much about blocks, con 
tracts, Morrison plans and so forth, but I find that 
strict application of any of these is not desirable. So 
I am teaching the play “As I Like It.” I have 
handed out some rather general A-B- and C con- 
tracts covering the literature of the play, original pic- 
tures, character sketches, imaginary conversations be- 
tween such characters as Touchstone and Audrey. 
Besides this, however, I issued a list of specialties 
from which the student could choose according to his 
own tastes and ability. My chief reason or motive 
was to appeal to the boys of the class. It has worked 
out splendidly. The eats are busy with pens, ink, 
and water colors, and the boys (yes, I do have faith 
in the average high school boy) are occupied in the 
shop, building realistic miniatures of Mary Arden’s 


couage, Anne Hathaway's cottage, the Globe Theatre, 
and various other projects. Their enthusiasm for the 
work is an inspiration in itself. The more conserva- 
tive may feel that these things are not wholly schol- 
arly, but it is my contention that this enthusiasm 
for a project is in itself giving them a taste for 
scholarship. 

On May 17, our high school is staging an exhibit 
and "Go to School Night.” One of the features of 
the English exhibit will be an English scene in minia- 
ture. Paper specially treated by the boys in the work 
shop will serve as grass, sawdust will be the realistic 
country lane, basins of water cleverly camouflaged 
will be the English lakes. Artificial flowers will climb 
the garden walls. Then to grace all, the English cot- 
tages, tinted, and lighted on the inside by Christmas 
tree bulbs. The thatch is made from excelsior. The 
entire project will be erected by these same boys and 
girls, who are now earnestly planing, sawing, paint- 
ing, sewing—and dreaming. Dreaming of the com- 
pleted work. Something different. Something to which 
they will point with pride on May 17, and say to 
fathers, mothers, school board, attorneys, business- 
men, and schoolmates—“This is what we have done 
in English. Don’t you love my house?” 

Is not this pride in achievement? Is not this abun- 
dantly worth while? 

Dora T. Johnson, Sauk City 





To High School Principals: 

In all schools much is being done for the student 
who possesses physical prowess. He is given a letter. 
a sweater, cups, medals. He is cheered by his class- 
mates, honored by his fellow townsmen,  photo- 
graphed, and praised. This is as it should be; the 
good athlete deserves recognition. But should the 
matter of good scholarship be left in the background 
without recognition, unhonored, and unsung? I can’t 
imagine getting a student body all “pepped up” over 
watching a boy work problems in solid geometry, 
but it might encourage better work on the part of 
the student if he were to be given special recognition. 

Phi Beta Kappa honors the university student. 
Llambda Psi honors the journalist of exceptional 
ability. The National Honor Association performs 
the same duty in the high school, but not all high 
schools are eligible to membership, and the fruits 
of such an organization are lost on the few. An or- 
ganization of this nature would do a great deal to- 
ward encouraging higher scholarship in the smaller 
schools. 

Please write me your opinion. If enough schools 
are interested, the matter of organization will be very 


simple. Principal K. J. Wentz, Benton, Wis. 





Dear Sirs: 

I am enclosing herewith a check for two dollars, 
membership fee for Miss Mabel Jones in the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association. 

Her health would not permit her to assume her 
duties when our schools opened in September. How- 
ever, her interest in school affairs remained keen un- 
til the last, and a few days prior to her decease she 
sent five dollars to her former principal, requesting 
that it be used to pay her dues in the National Edu- 
cation Association, the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion, and the Teachers’ Council of Racine. Her won- 
derful professional spirit may well be emulated by all 
in the profession. 

Pearl BE, Drew, Teachers’ Council of Racine 
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OR nearly a quarter 
of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 
vestments by specifying 
Draper Window Shades. 
Easy operation—long life 
—correct ventilation —_» 
—the modifying and (“7 
diffusing of light to 
eliminate glare these ZF 
features make Draper 
Window Shades spe- 
cially adaptable for 
schoolroom use. Hiseteubed Ghiees 
Skilled workers and Draper Sanitary Style Shade 
high standards of workmanship, backed by 
experiment and experience, combine to pro- 
duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- 
ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in 
thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog 
describing the complete Draper line of 
School Shades, address Dept. W. J. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
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Sewer’ 
Laboratory Furniture is 


Most Efficient 





Physics Dept. 
Shortridge High School 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Everything is handy for the 
student—the teacher can handle 
the class easily. Experiments or 
work can be stopped at any time to 
allow a demonstration or class 
Jecture. 

Other features of Kewaunee 
Laboratory Furniture are— 


—it best utilizes floor space 
without crowding. 
same 





—it is most economic 
furniture can be used for 
several classes. 

—it is exceptional in value. 
Built of best materials and 
can stand years of severe 
service. 


We will be delighted to help you 
select the proper Laboratory 
Furniture for your school. Write 
direct to our factory at Kewaunee. 


Keumiced ig Co: 
LABORATORY FURNITURE YG. Ce 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
189 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office: New York Office 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 70 Fifth Avenue 


Offices in Principal Cities 























For Your Summer Reading 


Holier Than Thou 
By C. E. Ayres. Bobbs Merrill. 1929. 


That righteousness is wholly customary (even if 
we do think “the righteousness of the modern man 
is a more righteous righteousness than righteousness 
has ever been before’) is Mr. Ayres’ theme. ‘The 
sole compelling force behind all morality is the pub- 
lic opinion of any time and place, and the sole mo- 
tive of every decent act is one’s preoccupation with 
what the neighbors think.”” In a most engaging man- 
ner he pierces the mirage of tradition, high sound- 
ing terms, and comfortable beliefs which befogs our 
vision. The book is an informal, witty commentary 
on modern civilized man; neither saint nor sinner 
escapes. You'll chuckle and you'll laugh out loud 
and you'll recognize your own foibles and perhaps 
you will become a bit more tolerant. 


Cavender’s House 


By Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmillan. 1929. 


A new narrative poem, with love and the death of 
love, shattered by doubt, for theme, written by one 
of America’s really significant poets. Perhaps it is 
not quite so impressive as “Tristram,” but it is ex- 
quisite, moving poetry. Best to let a part speak for 
the whole. 

\ dog, 
Or looks 
woman 
Will only smile 
When the wind blows. 
When you are 
mind, 


whines and cries, 


know. 


when he’s forgotten, 


and lets you Sometimes a 
and ask you to keep warm 
You do not see her face 
gone, or guess what’s in her 
Or covered in her feelings, which are real 
beyond their pity, 

And a great shame, and a malevolent 

that out 


reputation. It’s a 


Extravagance, that you should find 
so often only when calamity 


Comes down upon you like a broken house 


To bring the news. 


It’s Not Our Fault; Why We Can’t be Good 


By Alfred L. Hall—Quest. Horace 
N. Y. 1929. 


What is sin? Who is virtuous? Is our age more 
“moral” than preceding ages? These and similar 
questions are considered by Dr. Hall—Quest. Part I 
reviews: the long story of evil in relation to the be- 
wildering number of standards set up by religion, 
philosophy, and law; there are no new crimes. Part 
II discusses the conditions of living that are respon- 
sible for human wrongdoing; civilization has not re- 
duced the amount or the variety of human mischief. 
Part III presents the author's convictions about mod- 
ern evil. The author is by no means _ pessimistic 
about the outlook for mankind. Ignorance of the 
meaning of life and our bungling attempts to reform 
man contrary to the laws of life are responsible for 
our misdoings. The need is for, the remedy lies in, 
a religion that respects man, relative standards, a 
penology with a soul, sportsmanlike marriage, people 
who know themselves, a friendly social-mindedness. 
If you're looking for food for thought, read this 
book. It's not without humor either. 


Liveright, 
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Ageless Youth 
By Charlotte C. West, M. D. Thos. Y. Crowell 
Co. 1929. 


Whether she admits it or not, every woman reads 
at least some of the health and beauty articles so 
popular in newspapers and magazines. Dr. West has 
put into one volume all her suggestions for attaining 
and keeping health and comeliness; good, sensible 
material. She has also included formulas for many 
kinds of creams and lotions. 


Modern Life Arithmetics 
By John Guy Fowlkes and Thos. T. Goff. Muc- 
millan. 1929. 


Published in three and six book series. Both sets 
are attractively illustrated and ought to serve as a 
useful means of catching and holding the child’s in- 
terest. The books are psychologically sound, there is 
a mass of drill material, emphasis is placed on prov- 
ing results, and graphs and graphical representation 
have been given proper attention. Good use is made 
of the one hundred addition facts and the idea con- 
veyed in the “fun with numbers’ exercises should 
appeal to the learner. 


The Triangle Arithmetics 
By Leo. J. Brueckner, C. J. Anderson, G. O. 
Banting, Elda L. Merton. Wanston. 1928. 


Accuracy, simplicity, and utility make up the motto 
of the Triangle Arithmetics, which are based on sci- 
entific investigation and are psychologically sound. 
Published in sets of three and six. Each of the texts 
is attractively illustrated and many features are in- 
troduced to hold the attention of the student. Ample 
provision is made for practice, for frequent measure- 
ment of achievement, and for diagnosing individual 
differences. The directions are clearly stated and the 
books are very useable. The underlying motive is to 
help children to understand, to work intelligently, 
and to write correctly. 


The Arctic Rescue 
By Einar Lundborg. The Viking Press. 1929. 
Translated from the Swedish. 


This is the story of the Swedish expedition to 
rescue the officers and crew of the Italia, the Italian 
dirigible that was wrecked on the northern ice in 
May, 1928. An outline of the Italia’s career is 
printed, to help understand the adventures here re- 
lated by Captain Lundborg of the Swedish Air Force, 
who rescued General Nobile. The book is fascinat- 
ing to read and is rich in illustrations, most of which 
are from snapshots taken by Captain Lundborg him- 
self or by other members of the Swedish expedition. 


Black Magic 
By Paul Morand. Viking. 1929. Translated from 

the French. 
Eight grim stories of the modern Negro, told by 
an observing traveller who is also recognized as an 
outstanding writer. The stories show the force of su- 
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curricula. At the turn of an electric switch this ma- 
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A FILM LESSON ON THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


a break In the lesson the topic un ler discussion ls 
illustrated, amplified, illuminated. The point 1 
driven home with a forcefulness obtainable by no 
other means. 

By vitalizing established school courses—by fur- 
thering the existing aims of education—EastMaNn 
Crassroom Fixms discharge the highest function of 
the motion picture 
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perstition and the inescapable tyranny of racial in- 
heritance. There is the story of Congo, the dancer 
who was the toast of Paris until the voodoo got her; 
the story of the Bloom family, who tried to ‘‘pass’’; 
of the heiress who “went native” on tour to Africa; 
the fantastic tale of a Black emperor in modern 
Haiti; the native tribal legend of the Eating of the 
King. These are not pleasant stories, but you will 
be held by their strangeness and power and they 
will help you to understand Negro psychology. 
There is a fantastic full page illustration for each 
story, drawn by Aaron Douglass, Negro artist. 

History, Tradition, and Adventure in the 

Chippewa Valley 
By W. E. Bartlett, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

W. E. Bartlett is president of the Chippewa His- 
torical Society and a curator of the Wisconsin His- 
torical Society. The volume includes complete stories 
of the early history of the Chippewa Valley, the 
ancient feuds, fur trade lore, lumber camp traditions, 
and the trials and tribulations and heroic efforts of 
the early settlers. It is well written and illustrated 
with many pictures collected during the past forty or 
fifty years. There are many quotations from letters 
written by early settlers. 


Supplementary Lessons in Correct Usage 
By the Teachers and Principals of the Ninth 
Street School, Milwaukee. 


A compilation of drill material by the teachers 
and principal of the Ninth Street School, Milwaukee, 
as a project which was started in 1925 and 1926 and 
revised in 1927 and 1928. The drill sheets, mimeo- 
graphed and mounted on cardboard, are available to 
all pupils in the school and are studied in connection 
with textbooks, following which test sheets prepared 
by the same group are used for the purpose of check- 
ing up. The scheme has sounded the death knell to 
the “saw and see,” “hain’t,’ “yourn,” ‘done it,” 
“thrun,”’ and other language diseases. 


The Pathway 
By Henry Williamson. Dutton. 1929. 


Not many novels are rich in overtones, and few 
current novels can claim any at all. But to read 
The Pathway is to have that rare experience of being 
lifted out of oneself through reading about the lives 
of others. Here is high thought expressed in beauti- 
ful language. The Pathway is an exceptional book. 


Dauchter of Earth 
By Agnes Smedley. Coward—McCann. 1929. 


This is a first novel, and if you can get past the 
first few pages of labored writing you will find your- 
self absorbed in a strong, dramatic story of hatred 
hatred against the handicaps of poverty and ignor- 
ance. It is the story too of a girl’s struggle for an 
education and for love, told with naturalness and 
feeling. 


The Strength of the Hills 
By Ellery H. Clark. Crowell. 1929. 


A story of Andrew Jackson and of the pioneers of 
It is timely, for this is the centenary of 


Tennessee. 
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Jackson's election to the presidency. The tale begins 
in the fall of 1776, and describes the battle of King’s 
Mountain, giving a picture of the environment which 
produced the boy Andrew Jackson. The story pur- 
ports to have been written by one of his staunch 
friends, who, however, does not gloss over his faults. 
Other noted men also pass in review. 


The Captain’s Daughter 
By Alexander Pushkin. Viking Press. Trans- 
lated from the Russian. 

Pushkin is little known to English readers; that 
is true even of his poetry. If The Captain's Daugh- 
ter is a good example of his novels, our novel read- 
ers are losing much. It is a tale of adventure, and 
though it was first published in 1836, it is surpris- 
ingly alive. Our own novels of that period were 
rather long-winded affairs, but this is swift moving 
and concisely written; funny too. 


Dark Star 
By Lorna Moon. Bobbs—Merrill. 1929. 


A strange novel, and a dark one, as its title im- 
plies. It is the story of a girl who doesn’t know, 
and feels the need for knowing, whether her father 
was a groom or a master. Finding out is not a 
happy experience for her, and the having found out 
brings no peace. Good writing. 


The Insider 
By Alice Beal Parsons. 1929. Dutton. 

In spite of being irritated by occasional “‘smart- 
ness,’ you keep on reading The Insider, chiefly be- 
cause of its unusual method of plot unfolding. But 
there really is no good basis for printing on the jacket 
“A Novel of Importance.” 


Norway’s Best Stories 
Translations by Anders Orbeck. 


Sweden’s Best Stories 
Translations by Charles Wharton Stork. W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc. N. Y. 


These two volumes, and Denmark's Best Stories, 
recently reviewed, provide a splendid survey of the 
newer Scandinavian literature. The stories have been 
carefully selected and there is excellent biographical 
and explanatory material. A valuable set of books for 
any student of modern fiction. 


Young Woodley 
By John Van 
York. 1929, 

The author converted his play of the same name 
into a novel when, because of a ban, it seemed un- 
likely that the play would ever be seen upon the 

English stage. It was, however, later produced. 

“Young Woodley’ was a fine play, and Young 

Woodley is a mighty good novel. It is a story, at 

once delicate and strong, of boys in late adolescence. 

It's a good novel for teachers especially. 


Druten. John Day Co., New 
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HOTEL ST. JAMES 


Times Square, New York City ‘ 
het 
An hotel of quiet dignity having the 
4 here and apy Pa ts of a 
well-conditioned home 
MUCH FAVORED BY WOMEN 
TRAVELING WITHOUT ESCORT 


Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres 

and All Best Shops 
with bath $3.00 up 
with bath $4.00 up 





Single Rooms $2(0up.. 
Double Rooms $3.50 up . 
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V 


V. Johnson Quinn, President 








Teachers Desiring Camp 


Connections 
for the summer should write to W. H. 
Wyler, Evansville, Wisconsin for par- 
liculars. Good pay and Camp _ ex- 
perience. 











American Literature: An Interpretative Sur- 
vey 
By Ernest E. Leisy. Crowell. 1929. 

For students of American literature the book con- 
tains nothing especially new, and it is not profound; 
but for the person who wants a good first look at the 
history of our literature, or who wants a good re- 
view, it is excellent. It is readable, and the divisions 
are convenient—The Puritan Tradition, The Pioneer 
Spirit, The Romantic Impulse, The American Scene 
(Since 1860). Mr. Leisy has endeavored to place the 
man with reference to the movements of his day, to 
give the essential biographical facts, and finally, after 
a critical inspection of his work, to suggest what he 
has to say to posterity. He does not offer purely 
personal judgments, but introduces extracts from 
earlier writers whose work is not readily accessible. 
Lovers of Whitman and Poe may feel that these 
two have not quite received their due. An appendix 
includes additional bibliographies and a sketch of 
periodical literature. 


English Comedy 
Ashley H. Thorndike. Macmillan. 1929. 

A scholarly piece of work which is also enjoyable 
reading—a complete and detailed history of English 
comedy, from the mediaeval moralities to the begin- 
ning of the present century. All the great schools 
of drama are examined, all the leading examples of 
each school minutely analyzed. Mr. Thorndike is to 
be thanked for making it easy to recall the plays 
discussed; even careful students have difficulty in 
remembering enough of every play to appreciate all 
references to it in a work of this kind. 


Whither Mankind 
Edited by Chas. A. 
1928. 

Contemporary authorities on contemporary life give 

a critical estimate of our science-and-the-machine age, 

and attempt to answer the questions, are our modern 

inventions making life better for us, and whither 


Beard. Longman’'s, Green. 
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will our present mode of life lead. Van Loon writes 
on Ancient and Medieval Civilizations, Bertrand Rus- 
sell on Science, Julius Klein on Business, Emii Lud- 
wig on War and Peace, Havelock Ellis on The Fam- 
ily, Lewis Mumford on The Arts, John Dewey on 
Philosophy, Everett Dean Martin on Education, and 
so on. A stimulating and an important book. 


Modern German Stories 

Edited with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, 

by Allen W. Porterfield. Heath. 1928. 

According to the editor's preface, this is the first 

book that sets out to prove the history of the Ger- 
man Short Story to be in itself “a theme of extreme 
fascination.” How the German short story has de- 
veloped and why it has never had much attention, 
is discussed in the introduction. The stories number 
twenty-two, and with the help of the liberal vocabu- 
lary can easily be read by beginning students of 
German. 


From Novalis to Nietzsche 
Edited by S. Liptzin. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1929. 
This is an anthology of nineteenth century German 
literature. There are five parts: Part I, German Ro- 
manticists; Part II, Young Germany; Part III, Mas- 
ters of German Drama; Part IV, Realism in German 
Fiction; Part V, The German Lyric from Morike to 
Nietzsche. The introduction to each part, written in 
English, includes the main facts regarding the au- 
thors and literary movements illustrated by the selec- 
tions. Each part is followed by a bibliography. A 
vocabulary is provided. A second volume in this se- 
ries will begin with Nietzsche and Fontane, and will 
include characteristic selections from the literary mas- 
ters of present-day Germany. 


One Day 
Published by the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
A real newspaper ‘‘stunt.’”” The Evening Bulletin 
decided to show people what the modern daily news- 
paper really is; therefore published, in book form 
the entire contents (exclusive only of advertising) 
of one regular day’s edition. The result is impres- 
sive. The book should be valuable for use in jour- 
nalism classes, and for that purpose may be secured 
at one dollar a copy. 


‘he Strange Search 
By Eugenie Foa. Lippincott. 1929. Translated 
from the French. 

A tale of mystery and adventure. Two helpless 
babies, Leon and Leonie, are accidentally separated 
from their mother. After ten years they decide to find 
her, and the exciting search is the story. Children 
will find it an absorbing one. This reviewer got a 
lot of fun herself out of the startlingly fortunate 
coincidences. There are eight full page illustrations 
in color. 


Hindu Fables for Little Children 
By Dhan Gopal Mukerji. Dutton. 1929. 

Altogether charming stories, for children from four 
to eight. Whoever has read any of Mukerji’s other 
books for boys and girls knows what to expect; ev- 
erybody else has a surprise as well as a treat in 
store. The author is past master in inculcating valu- 
able lessons along with his humorous tales of animal 
adventure. The illustrations are good too. 
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It’s the last hour when teachers are under greatest 
strain. It is then when children pay less attention to 
classes, do little things that worry the teacher and are 
restless, tired and uncomfortable. It is then when grades 
are lowest and teaching is the hardest. 

Avoid last hour strain on the part of the pupils and 

\, nervous strain on the part of the teacher by equipping 
with National Seats of Comfort with the famous 


Moeser Extended Arm 
Makes Teaching Easier 


In National Desks, equipped with the Moeser Ex- 
tended Arm, pupils sit squarely in their seats. The 
back is supported when writing—working space is more 
than doubled—no turning to rest arm while writing— 
eliminates facing light and uncomfortable positions 
that bring on “last hour uneasiness.” When writing, 












‘ ‘ No. 101 
the arm is supported, resulting in better penmanship. Combination 
National Desks are shaped to conform hygienically to Bandy 


the human figure—they encourage correct posture— 
insure greatest comfort—less fatigue—less eye strain 
—better grades in last period classes and less worry 


and nerve strain on the instructor. 
Years of collaborating with America’s 
leading educators, together with our own ex- 


Choose Your Seating haustive research and experiments, have re- 


2 3 sulted in equipment noticeably superior from 
the viewpoint of these 10 Major Tests for All 
By This 10 Point Test Sint eee ee 


Write for New National Catalog 





1. Health 6. Compactness 

2. Comfort 7. Lasting Finish If you are a buyer of School Equipment 

3. Convenience S. Harmonious Design you will want our latest catalog on School 
= mae Desks. All types of school chairs and 

4. Strength 9. Simplicity teachers’ and office desks. We will send our 

5. Durability 10. Sanitation catalog free and prepaid on request 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 


























Around the State 


CALENDAR 


May 21-22-23—Wis. Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Marinette 

June 28-July 4—National Education Asso- 
ciation, Atlanta, Ga. 

July 25-Aug. 4—World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, Geneva, Switzerland 

Oct. 11—Central Wis. Teachers Assn., Stev- 





ens Point 
Nov. 7-8-9—Wisconsin Teachers Assn., Mil- 
waukee 
Miss Ruth Holman represented the Columbia 


County Chapter, American Red Cross, Portage, Wis- 
consin at the Eighth National Red Cross Convention, 
Washington, D. C., April 22-25. She helped carry 
forward the active participation in National Red 
Cross affairs that Wisconsin has always enjoyed. In 
sending Miss Holman the Columbia County Chapter 
has not only contributed to nation-wide developments 
of Junior Red Cross, but has made new inspiration 
possible for other schools interested in charactet 
building, service and international friendship. State 
teachers colleges at Stevens Point, Milwaukee, White- 
water, River Falls, and Oshkosh will offer courses 
in Junior Red Cross this summer. Theodore Shank, 
Assistant National Director Junior Red Cross, will 
give a course at the University of Wisconsin July 22 
to August 9. 





Four directors of the Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards were elected April 12, at the annual 
convention in Madison. They are Victor Lundgren, 
Marinette, Martin Halvorsen, Sheboygan, elected for 
three years; Mrs. Clara Dvorak, Muscoda, elected 
for two years; and Lewis Powell, Kenosha, re-elected 
for three years. Mrs. Dvorak replaces Dr. S. D. 
Beebe, Sparta, who resigned because of ill health. 
Hold-over directors of the school board association 
are H. H. Smith, New Richmond; Miss Gertrude 
Sherman, Milwaukee; Dr. F. S. Clark, Waupun; 
William Luening, La Crosse; and W. A. Taege, 
Wausau. 


a 


The Tri-city Music Festival of the musical organ 
izations of the Watertown, Beaver Dam, and Ocono- 
mowoc high schools was held at Oconomowoc April 
26, at Watertown April 29, and at Beaver Dam May 
3. The combined bands, numbering some 90 pieces 
the combined orchestras, numbering about 60 pieces, 
and the combined choruses, numbering 120 voices 
put on a festival program of worthy music. The first 
festival, last year, resulted in such a fine series of 
concerts that the movement sold itself to all par- 
ticipating as one of the best possible forms of inter- 
school relations. 





The Secretary of State will be glad to supply lists 
of judges, county officers, state officers, and members 
of the legislature to teachers, upon application. A 
stamped envelope should be enclosed. The informa- 
tion will not be sent to students unless the request 
is accompanied by one from the teacher. 
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An orgy of school housebreaking and ransacking 
was reported through the press. The high school 
building at Watertown was recently entered and ran- 
sacked, three schools at Evansville were broken into, 
and the Carnegie rural school on highway 41 in the 
town of Byron, near Fond du Lac, was entered by 
burglars who gathered loot valued at $100. Before 
leaving, the burglars left this warning on the black- 
board, ‘““When we are out this way again—poison— 
danger.” This is the fourth or fifth burglary at the 
Carnegie school, according to officials in the district. 
A wall clock, card table, phonograph, records, pri- 
mary instruction set, and some volumes of books 
were taken during the recent raid. 





Creative work in the mathematics class at Roose- 
velt junior high school, Appleton, reached its high- 
est point recently when Karl Cast turned in a hand- 
bound, typewritten book called ‘Mathematics in 
Architecture.” The details of the volume, cardboard 
cover, frontispiece, publisher's page, and dedication 
all are carefully worked out, and the contents of the 
book are complete and accurate. The book is dedi- 
cated to the teacher, Miss Florence Fenske. The six 
chapters include information about mathematical 
courses required for the profession, mathematics in 
an architect's tools, in planning public buildings, in 
planning skyscrapers, and in planning apartments. 





The Memorial Day annual compiled by J. F. Shaw 
of the State Department and issued by State Super- 
intendent John Callahan, is an unusually interesting 
bulletin. The foreword was prepared by Mr. Calla- 
han. Governor Walter J. Kohler interprets the sig- 
nificance of Memorial Day and Hosea W. Rood in- 
terprets Loyalty. The pamphlet is full of interesting 
poems and stories, including one of the American 
Flag and the history of the adoption of the poppy 
by the American Legion. The booklet is very at- 
tractive. 

F. W. Axley has resigned as principal of the Sey- 
mour High school after thirty years of successful 
service. He has seen the school grow from two teach- 
ers to eight high school teachers and five grade 
teachers. The resignation is to take effect at the end 
of the present school year, after which he will de- 
vote his full time to his dairy farm. Mr. Axley will 
be succeeded by Mr. Frostad of Thorp. 


ee a 


Reedsville High school, with a total of seven 
points, ranked first in the Tri-County Forensic contest 
held at Kimberly April 5. Helen Zahorik took first 
place in the declamatory work, Leonard Kacourek 
second in oratory, and Gwendolyn Freund fourth in 
declamations. Kimberly was second, having taken 
first place in oratory and third and sixth in declama- 
tory. 

The entire faculty of the Plymouth schools have 
signed contracts to return next year with the excep- 
tion of H. J. Weavers, Smith-Hughes agriculture in- 
structor. Mr. Weavers was recently elected County 
Agricultural Agent of Manitowoc county. 
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The Only Informational 
Work the Children Like 
as Well as Stories 


For classroom and general 
reference work, for supple- 
mentary and sight reading, 
for programs, for socialized 
recitations and problem-pro- 
jects, The Book of Knowledge 
is comprehensive and varied 
in its usefulness and unfail- 
ing in its interest. Each ar- 
ticle is short enough to hold 
the child’s attention to the 
end, yet complete enough to 
give a well-rounded, intelli- 
gent grasp of the subject. 

It is recommended by edu- 
cators and librarians every- 
where; and everywhere it is 
the children’s enthusiastic 
choice. 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


Published only by 


The Grolier Society 
2 W. 45th Street New York, N. Y. 


Elementary School Books 
Unusual in Quality and Scope 


THE CHILDREN’S OWN READERS 
Pennell and Cusack 
THE NEW PATH TO READING 
Cordts 
THE PROBLEM AND PRACTICE 
ARITHMETICS 
Smith-Luse-Morss 
BETTER ENGLISH 
Jeschke-Potter-Gillet 
THE AMERICAS 
Atwood-Thomas 
TRYON AND LINGLEY HISTORY 
SERIES 
SCIENCE AND THE WAY TO 
HEALTH 
Andress and Brown 
OUR COUNTRY 
Coddington and Long 


Send for Circular 721 
Ginn and Company 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois 























A Pleasant Vacation 
To You! 


While you find relaxation in some 
manner from the steady grind of 
school duties during these few 
Summer months our efforts will be 
directed toward increasing and 
perfecting our facilities so that we 
may be in better shape than ever 
before to give you quality 
merchandise at reasonable prices 
promptly. 
We thank you for the business 
you have given us and for the 
pleasant contacts we have had with 
you, both in person and by mail. 


“Folks Like Our Friendly Service’’ 


Fond du Lac School 
Supply Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Everything for the School 








The New 


WIDE AWAKE READERS 


By CLARA MURRAY 
Copiously illustrated throughout 
The first three books have all pictures in 
color. Colored pictures appear also in 
all the other books in the series. 
Three essentials have been carefully 
observed: 

Child Interest Careful and Even 
Grading Abundance of 
Reading Matter 
Whether or not you knew the old Wide 
Awake Readers you ought to become 
acquainted with the new Wide 
Awake Readers. 

The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents 
The New Wide Awake Primer, 65 cents 

The New Wide Awake First 


Reader, 70 cents 
The New Wide Awake Second 

Reader, 70 cents 
The New Wide Awake Third 

Reader, 75 cents 
The New Wide Awake Fourth 

Reader, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
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New 


a {self-improvement device 
for teachers and supervisors 


A Self-Rating Scale 


By Edwin J. Brown, Ph. D., Professor of 
Education, Kansas State Teac hers 
College, Emporia, Kansas 


An outline providing school officials with 
a method to check-up on their own ac- 
complishments and shortcomings. 
Covers the aims, the personal and social 
qualities, methods, principles, classroom 
management, teachers’ meetings, and 
general procedure in_ supervisors’ 
supervisory-principals’, and __helping- 
teachers’ work. 


Send us 25 cents in stamps or 

money order and we will send 

you 4 Scales and 1 Manual of 

Directions. 
Address: Dept. W. J. E. 5 

The Bruce Publishing Company 

354-364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il. 
342 Madison Ave. 53 W. Jackson Blwd. 

















ison SSS 


ADOPTED for exclusive use 
by the State of GEORGIA 


TRIANGLE 
ARITHMETICS 


AUTHORS | 
BRUECKNER — ANDERSON 
~— BANTING — MERTON 


Published in both 
a three-book edi- 


tion and a six-book 
edition 


THE 


ACCURACY 
SIMPLICITY 
UTiLity 





Supplemented 
with a Work Book 
for each grade 





““A new series with features which 
make traditions look like ox-carts in 
the presence of automobiles.” 
—Journal of Education. 
Send for illustrated literature | 
THE JOHN. C.WINSTON COMPANY | 


> 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO C5 | 
Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco | 
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Miss Sophia L. Kuehner, art instructor at Roose- 
velt junior high school, Beloit, has been awarded a 
$300 prize on a portrait, “Miss Marion,” which she 
entered in a St. Louis exhibit. Earlier in the year 
she submitted three designs to the American Art 
Federation, for which she received $50 each. She has 
been taking Saturday work in the American School 
of Portrait Art in Chicago and plans to give up 
teaching next year and open a studio in that city. 





Earl E. Welch, assistant principal of the Beaver 
Dam high school, has been appointed to succeed 
Philip Falk as principal of the Stoughton junior and 
senior high school. Mr. Welch has been a teacher of 
social sciences, the debating coach, and assistant 
principal of Beaver Dam schools for the past two 
years. Previous to that he was for three years prin- 
cipal and superintendent of schools at Elberton, Ia. 





The Tomah board of education has entered into an 
agreement with the city band to provide a band di- 
rector throughout the year. The new arrangement 
makes it possible to maintain the high school band 
during the twelve months of the year. A group of 
Tomah citizens have also made arrangements with 
one of the high school teachers to conduct super- 
vised playground work throughout the summer 
months. Both movements are forward steps which 
will bring good returns to the community. 





The Reading Circle Board, of which M. H. Jackson 
of the State Department is secretary, has held several 
meetings recently at which many new books have 
been reviewed. The members of the Reading Circle 
Board are: Laura M. Olsen, Chairman, Eau Claire, 
State Superintendent John Callahan, Supt. C. C. 
Bishop, Oshkosh, Mary Birr, Milwaukee, B. E. Mc- 
Cormick, Secretary, W. T. A., Ellen B. McDonald, 
Oconto, County Supt. Arthur G. Meating, Appleton, 
and M H. Jackson, Madison. 





Herman F. Smith, director of music in the Mil- 
waukee public schools, was elected president of the 
North Central Music Supervisors’ Conference held at 
Milwaukee the latter part of April. Mr. Smith has 
been responsible for the development of orchestral 
work in the Milwaukee public schools. Among other 
things, he inaugurated the ten cent music lesson 
which has become very popular and which has caused 
widespread interest in instrumental music. 





The Waupaca Public Health Committee is expend- 
ing the funds realized from its sale of Christmas Seals 
to employ an oral hygienist. All grade children are 
being given the opportunity of an oral examination 
and cleaning. While entirely voluntary, about 95% 
of the children are requesting the service. Miss Alice 
Barton, a graduate of Waupaca High school and of 
Marquette, is doing the work. 





The style show given at the Friendship P. T. A. 
meeting April 15 was warmly commended by those 
who inspected the work done by the girls in the 
sewing classes. 
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For the first times 


An Arithmetic Series which provides 


for the entire teaching job— 
T each—Practice—Measure— 
Remedy 


Standard Service Arithmetics 


By F. B. KnicutT, State University of 


J. W. STUDEBAKER, Supt. of Schools, 


Des Moines, Iowa 
G. M. RucuH, University of California 
One book for each grade from 3 to 8 


Outstanding Features 


1—Expanded treatment of all new learn- 
ing difficulties. 

2—Individual diagnostic and remedial 
program. 

38—Standardized drills which show the 
pupil his exact rate of progress. 

4—Tested and “tried out” in experi- 


mental form by thousands of 
pupils. Built on actual classroom 
experience. 


Detailed information gladly sent on 
request—ask for booklet No. 1110. 


Scott, Foresman & Company 
623 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 








More Playgrounds—Fewer Accidents 


Keep the children off the streets by giv- 


ing them good playgrounds, and yours 
will be a town where accidents involving 
children are few and far between. 

For 21 years, Everwear Playground Ap- 
paratus has been recognized as_ the 
standard of quality. Built to withstand 
the abuse of after-hours roughnecks. 
Embodies every element of safety human 
ingenuity can devise. Playable as 
though the kids themselves had planned 


it. 
Send for Catalog No. 20. Lists 161 differ- 
ent models and sizes of apparatus. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 























Copy 
of the 
June 
1929 


FREE 


NORMAL INS: 
and PRIMARY PLANS 





TRUCTOR 


with ifs NEW ROTOGRAVURE PICTURE SECTION 
Teachers of All the Grades 
The Most Helpful Teachers’ Magazine Made Even Better 


presenting Visual Aids for 


Normal Instructor- Primary Plans, the recognized 
leader among educational magazines, announces a new 
feature of the greatest value and helpfulness to teachers. 

Each issue, beginning with June, will contain an 
eight-page Rotogravure Picture Section, consisting of 
educational pictures carefully selected for their value as 
visual aids in the teaching of geography, history, 
nature study and other subjects. The rotogravure pro- 
cess of printing insures the most faithful reproduction 








We would like to send to every teacher, who is not 


a subscriber to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, a 
sample copy of the June issue which is now in print 
and which contains the new Rotogravure Section. 
Even though you are familiar with the magazine, you 
will want to see this new feature. 

Simply ‘write your name and address in the coupon 


below and mail to us and a copy will be immediately 


forwarded to you without charge. 


of all the details of the 

srigineg ictures. cmemceaae! 

“ihe” desires toen [Gauatamene Bee ee ee 
vure Picture Section will be and PRIMAR\PLANS ; : ari 

in addition to all of the = F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 

pond —_ Pose sr Please send me without charge or obligation a specimen 
fore contained in each issue copy of the June issue of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


of the magazine. In other 
words, the magazine is be- 
ing made eight pages larger 
by the addition of this new 
feature. 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 








Cc State... 











containing the 


Post Office. 


new Rotogravure Picture Section. 


Name.. 


St. or R. F. D. a 


[W. J. E.—May] 
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At The Stout Institute for the summer session 
opening June 17 an unusual array of talent has been 
provided. Besides the retention of the entire teach- 
ing staff, the backbone of the school organization, 
provision has been made for the appearance of 
Charles R. Allen, Educational Consultant, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education; Henry Ohl, Jr., 
President of the Wisconsin State Federation of La- 
bor; Homer J. Smith, Associate Professor of Indus- 
trial Education, University of Minnesota; Adelaide S. 
Baylor, Chief, Home Economics Education Service, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education; R. L. 
Cooley, Director of Vocational Education, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, and President of the American Vo- 
cational Association; Leona Vincent, Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, Michigan; Anna M. Kloss, State Di- 
rector Teacher Training Household Arts, Massachu- 
setts; and George P. Hambrecht, State Director of 
Vocational Education for Wisconsin. 

These outstanding leaders in the educational field 
will carry their work at The Stout Institute through 
varying periods ranging from two days to three 
weeks. This arrangement presents a wonderful op- 
portunity to teachers of Home Economics and Indus- 
trial Education in the Vocational Schools and High 
Schools of the state-—Advertisement 





George R. Brown, Fond du Lac, a 1929 graduate 
of Ripon college, has been elected principal of the 
Nordheim school at Oshkosh. 





French Summer School 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


June 26th to July 31st, 1929 
Thoroughly French Atmosphere 
Only French Spoken 
Entirely French Staff 
Elementary, Intermediate 
Advanced Courses. 


and 


Morning—Lectures and Class Room In- 
struction. 

Afternoon—Group Conversation, Sight- 
seeing, Sports 

Evening—Concerts, French Plays, En- 


tertainments, Illustrated Lectures. 


Write for Circular to the 
Secretary, French Summer School, 
McGill University, Montreal, Que. 








High School 
Editors 


Have your Annual and Magazine 
halftones made the “Wisconsin” 
way. 

Wisconsin 
Engraving Company 
109 So. Carroll St. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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The rural demonstration school of the Polk 
County Normal is in its second year of successful 
operation. The supervision has changed somewhat; 
more of it is done by the demonstration critic than 
formerly. During the last half of the year students 
teach solid quarters four days each week, thus reduc- 
ing the change of teachers to a minimum. Two stu- 
dents work at the school each week, driving back and 
forth from the Normal daily. Miss Esther Edwards, 
formerly of Waupaca county, has charge of the dem- 
onstration school. 





Charles E. Lamb, Green County Superintendent, 
will retire July 1 after a service of 43 years in the 
educational field. He served as teacher and high 
school principal for 36 years, and for seven years as 
county superintendent, four years in La Crosse county 
and three years in Green county. He will engage in 
the sale of school supplies for a well-known Chicago 
company. 





Supt. J. T. Hooper and members of his faculty, 
accompanied by forty students of the Wisconsin 
School for the Blind at Janesville, presented a public 
musical entertainment in the assembly chamber of the 
state capitol on Wednesday evening, April 24. The 
students presented a demonstration of their handi- 
craft in the parlor of the assembly chamber. Both the 
program and the exhibit were well attended. 





The Junior Class of the Gilman High school gave 
a Japanese Pergola Promenade on the evening of 
May 3. The hall was decorated in Nile green, canary 
yellow, and coral, to represent the Japanese arbor. 
The scenery of the stage was so arranged as to rep- 
resent a garden and a mountain scene in the back- 
ground. Music was furnished by the Clearwater Col- 
legians of Eau Claire. 





The average woman student at the University 
spends $148 more per year than the average man, 
according to statistics recently prepared by the Daily 
Cardinal. The entire student body spends, it is esti- 
mated, nine million dollars, the average expenditure 
being a little over $900. Women spend three times 
as much for clothes as men, but men’s amusements 
total twice the amount spent by women. 





A new departure in educational guidance was es- 
tablished in Milwaukee when the Koehring Company 
invited teachers and industrial executives to a din- 
ner meeting at its plant during the month of April. 
The meeting was arranged to give those who have 
the responsibility of advising young people about 
careers an insight into the situations that they must 
face when they leave school 





A conference on the training of rural school teach- 
ers was held at the Eau Claire State Teachers col- 
lege early in May. Mr. O. W. Neale, director at 
Stevens Point, acted as chairman. Among others on 
the program were May M. Roach, Elizabeth Trei, 
Bertha Carns, and E. G. Doudna. 





A conference on printing education is to be held 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburg, 
June 24-26. An extensive program has been pre- 
pared. 
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T r “ af alae em ‘ y 
IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS SET NEW STANDARDS 
THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
By DeGroat, Firman, and Smith 
A scientifically constructed series of arithmetics based on the most important investiga- 
tions and the leading courses of study. The IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS develop a mastery 
of the subject by means of: ’ 
Simple, complete, process development one step at a time. 
Exercises and drills accurately built on the best scientific standards. 
Clear explanations in simple language. 
Child problems and life situations. 
Varied tests, progressive, diagnostic, and self rating, with remedial drills. 
Complete development of reasoning through problem solving. 
The IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS have already been adopted for use in such leading educa- 
tional centers as Philadelphia, Washington, Boston, Chicago, Baltimore, Rochester, and in 
hundreds of other school systems throughout the country. They stand the test of class- 


room use. 
‘ : OUR SURROUNDINGS—AN ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE 
$y Clement, Collister and Thurston 


The most teachable General Science text on the market. The definite recommendations 
of the Fifth Yearbook of the N. E. A. were followed throughout. The subject is carefully 
unified to insure easy mastery on the part of the student. Each chapter contains a 


motivated introduction, a complete summary, fact and thought questions, interesting pro- 
jects, valuable outdoor observations, and a list of carefully selected references. Groups 
of General Thought Questions at regular intervals throughout the text provide the only 
system for cumulative review ever incorporated in a General Science text. In addition, 
the simple style, the clear explanations, the interesting subject matter, the exceptionally 
fine illustrations, the full and useful index, and the most complete glossary in any General 
Science text make this book a favorite with teachers and pupils everywhere. 
HOME GEOGRAPH Y—Grade Three 
PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS—Grade Four 
By G. R. Bodley 

These new books in geography supply all that is needed for third and fourth grade 
geography. Through the medium of simple, vivid descriptions, well worded questions, 
interesting projects, and map work, the pupils learn to enjoy Geography as they learn it. 

IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Home Office—Syracuse, N. Y. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 











A New Series Built on a Firm Foundation 
Pearson and Kirchwey’s 


NEW ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 


Lower Grades, 276 pages, Price .72. Middle Grades, 321 pages, Price .80 
Higher Grades, 528 pages, Price .96 


Each of these books presents work for two years. Throughout, practice 
in effective and correct oral and written expression is the keynote. Special 
provision is made for individual differences by offering a great variety of 
exercises. Language errors are treated scientifically. To increase the 
pupil’s vocabulary a great many exercises are provided on word study, 
synonyms, and variety of expression. Systematic and continuous drill is 
furnished in numerous reviews and tests. The projects are definite and in- 
volve interesting familiar material. 


The authors are: Henry Carr Pearson, formerly Principal 

of Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity, and Mary Fredericka Kirchwey, Instructor in Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia University 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22nd St. Chicago, III. 
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The new West High School at Green Bay was 
dedicated on May 6. Merton S. Rice, who appeared 
on the general program at Milwaukee last year and 
also before the joint meeting of the city superin- 
tendents and school boards in Madison in April, de- 
livered the dedicatory address. 





Carl H. Kohlhoff, principal of the North Fond du 
Lac high school, has accepted a position on the 
taculty at Shorewood. He will move his family to 
that city about June first. J. A. Jones, instructor in 
the senior high school, has been elected to succeed 
Mr. Kohlhoff. 





“Practical Home Economics” for April contains 
an article on home economics education in Wisconsin 
by Margaret Johnston, supervisor of vocational home- 
making education. The article is illustrated by a large 
cut of the girls’ club room in the West Allis Voca- 
tional school. 


M Ae asrable LAG NE 





eR TEACHE 


Meet pleasant people while building 
an ever increasing income. Practically 
no resistance—-Parents welcome this. 
New pian of Best Books regularl y—selec.ed 
by board of nationally known educators 
headed by Prof. M. V. O’Shea of Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Teachers of personal- 
ity and education invited to wile. for 
particulars of our summer proposal. Give 
4HE full information of your education, teach- 

ing experience and any previous sales 


hildren's Book Ctub...; 


PARK AVE, NEW vy‘ 





















THE APPLETON SERIES IN 
SUPERVISION and TEACHING 
Edited By 
A. S. BARR and WILLIAM H. BURTON 





Just Published 
THE NATURE AND DIRECTION OF 
LEARNING 
By William H. Burton. The first of an 
integrated sequential series to introduce 
students to teaching now being developed 


in the University of Chicago. $2.25 
THE SUPERVISION OF SECONDARY 
SUBJECTS 


Edited by Willis L. UhlL. A compendium 
of the best practices, by authorities. 
$2.40 
THE SUPERVISION OF ELEMENTARY 
SUBJECTS 
Edited by William H. Burton. Experts in 
all the subjects on the elementary school 
level contribute discussions in supervi- 
sion and improvement of teaching. $2.40 


Previously Issued 

THE ORGANIZATION OF SUPERVISION 
By Fred C. Ayer $2.25 

THE SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
By A. 8S. Barr and William H. Burton 
$2.25 

VISITING THE TEACHER AT WORK 
By C. J. Anderson, A. S. Barr and May- 
bell G. Bush $2.00 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 














The April number of Industrial Education con- 
tained a cut of the new Beloit Vocational school and 
a write-up of its activities by Director A. G. Mc- 
Creary. The new building, which was opened in 
oe. 1928, seems to be satisfying a great need in 

eloit 





Margaret Wirth, Tomah, won the state high school 
typing contest held at Wausau April 23, and will 
represent Wisconsin at the international contests in 
Toronto, Canada, the latter part of June. Wausau 
won five of the eight typing events, in which 185 
high school students participated. 





Work is progressing rapidly on the new vocational 
school building at Green Bay. The building will be 
three stories high and will be equipped with a swim- 
ming pool, cafeteria, shops, and rooms and equip- 
ment for academic and industrial courses for both 
men and women. It will be fireproof throughout. 





It is estimated that ten thousand parents, teachers, 
alumni, and teachers attended the eighth annual open- 
house at South Division High school in Milwaukee 
the latter part of April. Inspection of all rooms and 
departments and a style show by the girls of the 
household arts departments occupied the evening. 





Toxin-antitoxin treatment for diphtheria has been 
administered to over three hundred children at Min- 
doro and the Town of Farmington. This means al- 
most every school and pre-school child in Mindoro 
and about 50% of those in the town. The work is 
being sponsored by the P. T. A. at Mindoro. 





Heber H. Ryan, for the last three years associate 
professor of education and principal of the Univer- 
sity High school at the University of Michigan, has 
been appointed to similar posts at the University of 
Wisconsin. 





Ernest Feidler, Superior State Teachers college, 
won first place in the recent oratorical contest held 
at Springfield, Missouri. Students from teachers’ col- 
leges in Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, and Illinois 
competed. 





Harry Vruwink, who for the past five years has 
served as assistant principal of the Muscoda public 
schools, has resigned from the faculty and has taken 
a position in the Muscoda post office. The vacancy 
has been filled by C. A. Olstad of Coon Valley. 





The credit courses in music in Wisconsin high 
schools adopted by the university as a basis for en- 
trance have recently been accepted by the North Cen- 
tral Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges, 
as the standard for that organization. 


A. L. Prodoehl, appointed superintendert of Cud- 
ahy schools in place of E. C. Seifert, has been voted 
a three year contract. The suit over the re-instatement 
of Mr. Seifert has not yet been heard by the Supreme 
Court. 
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If you enroll with any of the teachers’ Horace says, “Let the killing be done off 
agencies advertised in the Journal you the stage.” So I am not going to brag 
a . ; much in this advertisement except to say 
wont get into the kind of trouble de- that I sincerely believe, from the bottom 
scribed on page 460 of this magazine. of my heart, that I have one of the most 


efficient and _ result-getting teachers 
agencies in this country. 
PAUL YATES, Manager 








We shall need many Wisconsin teachers The 
, this — Enroll early a Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
THURSTON TEACHERS AGENCY 616-620 S. Michigan Avenue Dept. W 
Established 1890 
224 South Michigan Avenne CHICAGO 
Chicago, Illinois Twenty-third Year 























bait we WANTED— College Graduates only, except 
or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 


pe hie All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M®° 








It’s a Good Thing to be Enrolled with a Member of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Write for Membership List to “N. A. T. A.,” 179 Whitehall St., Atlanta; 120 Boylston St., 


Boston; 64 E. Jackson, Chicago; 54 8S. Main St., Salt Lake City; 
2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley. 


WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 


Normal and College Graduates needed. ENROLL NOW Splendid positions in all departments. 
HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY Member N. A. T. A. MISSOULA, MONTANA 


TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF THE FOLLOW- 


ING STATES: ee. Colorado, ldaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Dakota. Oklahoma,’ Texas, Utah, Wyoming, Should Write Immediately. 














e enrollment. Prompt Service. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS S AGENCY 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colorado 
North-Central Teacher Service 


652 Plymouth Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 
A Special and distinctive SERVICE for YOU. The New Idea in Teacher Placement 
Service. Guarantees the success of its recommended candidates. Only the best teachers 
wanted as members. F. B. Andreen, President. 

















ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 


44 th 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago Superintendents, Principals, Teachers for Grades, 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York High Schools and State Teachers’ Colleges, secure 
Year 721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. promotion through this live wire Placement Bureau. 
217 E. Williams, Wichita, Kans. Operate everywhere. Best service. Booklet free. 








A, WE eh YOU rN por Me POSITIONS 
_—= ran inninrerinras 


Our ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY womeercs fatire 


. MIN 7o Ss 
Field 410 4. S. NATL. BANK BLDG. ~ WILLIAM RUFFER. PH D Moe DENVER, COLO — West 










Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll only Normal and College Graduates 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “How To Apply and Se- 


cure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc., free to members, 
| 
28 ZAST JACKSON BLVD. | 
Address 
the personal, <vmpath 1etic understanding of their needs a valuable enlargement of the recognized proficiency of this 












tion. 
iG TEACHERS 
Cc. E. GOODELL, President and General Manager 


Selective Service ran ging from Primary Teachers to College Presidents. School officials as well as teachers will find 








50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and informa- 
| 
Dept. C 
Agency. Write for details. 
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Phil H. Falk, principal of the Stoughton Junior-— 
Senior High school for the past five years, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lake Mills to 
succeed H. F. Kell, resigned. Mr. Falk is a native of 
Lake Mills. 





All of the members of the Hartford High school 
faculty were recently re-elected to their present posi- 
tions with slight increases in salary. Prin. R. E. Bra- 
sure will also return to Hartford next year. 





Howard Teasdale, Darlington, assistant principal 
at Almond High school, was elected superintendent 
of Lafayette county schools at the spring election. 





County Superintendent George E. Sanford of Lady- 
smith was re-elected in Rusk County by a vote of 
1803 to 946 in his favor. 





Wm. C. Hansen, supervising principal of the 
Neillsville public schools for the past seven years, 
has been engaged as superintendent at Oconto. 





Supt. Earl C. MacInnis of Jefferson was reelected 
for a three year term, with an increase in salary. 





A domestic science course for grades seven to ten 
inclusive has been re-instated at Waupaca. 
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O. L. Krasselt, for five years principal of the Glen- 
wood City high and graded schools, has accepted a 
position with the extension division of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 





A. R. Page, superintendent of the Whitewater 
High school for the past nine years, has been re- 
engaged for three years. 





Necrology 


Miss Sarah J. Carroll, 70, a teacher in the Mil- 
waukee schools for 52 years, died April 28. 


Mrs. Mildred Droster, teacher at Sun Prairie, died 
March 27. 


Miss Teresa C. Desmond died April 29. She was 
a kindergarten teacher in Milwaukee. 


Miss Hannah Jacobson, Black River Falls school 
teacher, died April 14. 


Miss Emma Fossberg, 32, who taught in the Beloit 
schools for almost twelve years, died April 10. 


Frank L. Greene, principal of the first high school 
established in Stevens Point, died April 14, at Al- 
fred, New York, at the age of 78. He came to Stev- 
ens Point in 1879. 





will be closed immediately. 
college training. 
All year work and good future. 
and recent photo. 





Two Girls for Directing Home Talent Shows 


Due to enlarging our coaching staff we have openings to begin work in August. 
Those chosen must have clever personality, nice appearance and 
Dramatic exp. not necessary as we train you. 
If you can qualify apply at once, giving age, exp. ref. 


UNIVERSAL PRODUCING CO., Fairfield, lowa 


Contracts 


Exceptional opportunity. 








APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50 


it. 


Your photo must be attached to your applica- 
tion for a position. All school boards demand 


Send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) together with a $1.50 and we will mail to you the same day your order is 


received, 25 reproductions,2 % x 34%4,returning the original unharmed. Double folders or mounts for same, (any quantity) 5c each 


orb5e dozen, POSTPAID-EUETZ STUDIOS, 


Dept. G., Station D., Kansas City, Missouri 











BAKER, MONTANA 


MONTANA TEACHERS AGENCY 


A. George Rudolph, Mgr. 


Needs Normal and College graduates 
for all kinds of school work. Oper- 
ates throughout entire Northwest. 
Personal, prompt and reliable serv- 
lee. 








“@he 
PARKER 
Teachers’ Agency 


Incorporated 





14 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 





Schools Want Teachers 


Teachers Want Positions 
For twenty-six years we have been one 
of the leaders in recommending and 
placing teachers. 


Before next fall we shall aid many more 
schools to secure good teachers. 


GeorcE R. Ray, Manager 
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JAMES ELLS SERVIceE 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
900-1-2-3 Plymouth Building 
Minneapolis 


With Us Good Service Is Not An Accident, Nor An Experiment, 
It’s Our Business. 





Write for our registration form 
ELLS SERVICE X-ELLS 


James F. Ells 
15 years in 
Employment 
Service 























MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


THE PLYMOUTH BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Good will, experience and the ability to 
perform a needed service are the intangible 
requisites of a first-class teachers’ agency. 


a Manager 


SUCCEED WITH COMPLETE PLACEMENT WESTERN OFFICE 
THE SUCCESSFUL SERVICE FOR TEACHERS DENVER, COLORADO 














The Old Reliable 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Lyon & Healy Bldg. i Globe Bldg. 
NEW YORK KANSAS, CITY, MO. 
Flatiron Bldg. 47TH YEAR New York Life Bldz. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. —= SPOKANE, WASH. 
433 Jenkins Arcade Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
College Department Vacancies for men and women with Master’s or 
Doctor’s Degrees. All departments. Salaries $2500 
Secondary School to $4000. 
Department. Suburban and City School positions for experienced 
Elementary School teachers with degrees. Salaries up to $3000. Many 
Department positions in smaller schools at from $1500 upward. 
: : “ Splendid positions for grade teachers in Suburban 
Music Teachers and and City systems at fine Salaries. 
Teachers of Physical Music teachers and Physical Education teachers 
Education should send for the special circulars and forms. 
Send for “The Teacher and The Teachers Agency,” full of 
‘h - keen suggestions about getting a job! 
The Brewer National $1.00 Nine thousand names of Superintendents and 
Educational Directory presidents, etc. 196 pages. 


All CLARK-BREWER Agencies are members of The National Association 
of Teachers Agencies which establishes their standing and character. 
Registration in any CLARK-BREWER Agency secures permanently mem- 
bership in all six. 
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“WOULD THE SEATING 


IN YOUR SCHOOLS REFLECT DISCREDIT 
ON THEM IF STUDIED FROM THE POSTURE STANDPOINT ?. 
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The Scarecrow, the Patchwork 
Girl and the Tin Woodman 
are the only types that 
| Can ignore the importance 
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Sizes 


Tablet Acm Chairs--Theit Use and 
Abuse 





i correct Posture in. Gnyaood. 


9—Schoo! Posture in Relation to Visceral 
Organs. 

Scoliosis and School Seating A Study 
in rm ts 

Left Hanis: ines 

For the Comfort of the Crippled Child. 
The Height of Kindergarten Chairs: 
Grade Distribution of School Desk 








These quaint characters are 

quoted. from the famogs Oz 

Books and were created by L. 

Frank Baum. Used by permis- 

sion of Reilly & Lee Companys, 
the publishers, 
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Health Preservation Activities 
Focus Attention on Seating 


ARENTS are seeking the facts 
about posture and what it means 
to the growing child. Good posture 
habit is essential to physical vigor 
Correct posture habit is encour- 


aged by correct seating. School 


officials are vitally concerned in this, | 


too They are demanding comfort- 
able, correct seating —the hygienic 
construction which 1s always found 
in ‘‘American”’ Postur- 
ally, every ‘“‘American’ scat is 
backed by nationally accepted au- 
thority Size and proportion is the 


products 


result of rescarch and studies of child 
anatomy and seating habit in the 
schoolroom. Into every seat has 
been built the health protection to 
which every child is entitled. 





Photograph of twelve-year-old girl in correct 
posture. The white string on the seat shows 
the posstion of the seat bones. A chalk mark 
indicates the apex of the hip. Note how the 
buttocks extend behind the seat-back. 








American Seating Company 


14 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD - CHICAGO 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
Americ in products are distributed nationally by accredited warchousing 


distributors on a One-Price Policy. 








EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


320 South Barstow St. 





STATE DISTRIBUTORS 








EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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‘*The Logical Store for Smart Apparel’’ 





17~WISCONSIN AVE 






Style - Quality -Value - Service 


The vital elements of good Business 
that are steadily increasing our 
Ory’( wit h and suceess. ‘ - We are 
prideful of our achievement and the 
rreat good-will that we have establish- 
ed, for many years, among’ Wiscon- 
sin Educators. 


Everything in Readiness 
To Serve You During 
‘“‘Teachers Convention”’ 
November 8-9-10 


| GORGEOUS DEPENDABLE GORGEOUS 
CLOTH FUR OCCASION 
COATS COATS FROCKS 


special! special special 
$59.50 $148 $25 
others others others 


$69.50 to $250 $49.50 to $1000 $15 to $69.50 
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| The Teacher and Ideals 


HIS teaching of ideals is by its nature 
spontaneous and unstudied. And it 
has had to be sincere. The public 

school teacher cannot live apart; he cannot 
separate his teaching from his daily walk and 
‘ conversation. He lives among his pupils 
during school hours, and among them and 
their parents all the time. He is peculiarly 
a public character under the most searching 
scrutiny of watchful and critical eyes. His 
life is an open book. His habits are known 
to all. His office, like that of a minister of 
religion, demands of him an exceptional stan- 
dard of conduct. And how rarely does a 
teacher fall below that standard! How sel- 
dom does a teacher figure in a sensational 
headline in a newspaper! It is truly remark- 
able, I think, that so vast an army of people— 
approximately eight hundred thousand—so 
uniformly meets its obligations, so effectively 
does its job, so decently behaves itself, as to 
be almost utterly inconspicuous in a sensa- 
tion-loving country. It implies a wealth of 
character, of tact, of patience, of quiet com- 
petence, to achieve such a record as that. 


—Herbert Hoover 




















Here is a Desk 
That Will Make Better Schools 


The efficiency of the teacher’s work depends upon the degree of the 
intelligent reciprocation on the part of the pupils— 
And that reciprocation is determined, to a remarkable degree, upon 


their comfort. 
This company is pioneering a 
comfortable seating. 


Correct Posture— 
Also More Comfortable 


and More Convenient 


movement toward more correct and 


The tendency of the average school desk is to 
force the pupil to twist in the seat—to face the 
light. 


These disadvantages tend toward the develop- 
ment of Spinal Curvature, Defective Eyesight, 
and Nervous Disorders. 


MOESER EXTENDED ARM TOP 


By the use of the Moeser Extended Arm on 
National Desks, we obviate all necessity for the 
pupil twisting in the seat and facing the light 
in order to secure support for the arm when 
writing. 

Support for the arm is afforded when pupil 
is facing the front, with full support for the 
back when writing. Better penmanship is a 
result, with less fatigue and nervous strain. 


This feature tends to foster correct posture, 
is more comfortable and convenient, and great- 
ly increases the usable writing and working 
surface. 


The Moeser Supporting Arm Top can be fur- 
nished with any National School Desk. 

We should like to supply you with complete 
information on this distinct advance in school 
seating. Write us for circulars, etc. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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Lo, now is come our jopful feast! 

Let every man be jolly, 

Each roome with pvie leaves is drest, 
And ebverp post with hollp. 

Now all our neighbors’ chimneps smoke 
And Christmas blocks are burning; 
Their ovens they with bak’t meats chok 
And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie 

And if, for cold, it hap to die, 

We'll bury’t ina Christmas ppe, 

And evermore be merry. 























Correct 
Posture Pays 


It 


convenience, 


pays in increased comfort, greater 


and a higher degree of recip- 
pupils. 


rocation on the part of the 


Choose Your Seating by this 


10-Point Test 

1. Health 6. Compactness Moeser Extended Arm 
2. Comfort 7. Lasting Finish \vailable working space is more than 
3. Convenience 8. Harmonious Design doubled; arm is supported while writing, re 
1. Strength 9. Simplicity ulting in better penmanship with less 
= ‘ . . fatigue and arvol strain; correct os ‘e 
5. Durability 10. Sanitation gue and nel Is Strain; correct posture 

. insures greater comfort and less eye strain; 

full support for back while writing. 
NATIONAL School DESKS Full information or request. 


The National School Equipment Co. 
Vanufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS 


‘Famous for Comfort’ 
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NATURA 





ASSURES YOU PERMANENCY AND ECONOMY 


Natural Slate is a product of Mother Natural Slate Blackboards are al- 
Nature—a genuine material! ways in first-class condition — no 
NATURAL is your protection! It is depreciation no upkeep. costs 
your assurance of Permanency and whatsoever—easy to clean at all 


times. 


1101 Robin 


Economy. 





NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO., Ave., PEN ARGYL, 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


PA 
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Ware is no duty we So en | 


underrate as the duty of being 
happy. By being happy we Sow 
anonymous benefits upon the 
wal A happ man or woman is 
a better thi r find than a five- 
pound note. Their entrance into a 
Nee room is as though another candle 


\ had been lighted == 
| — Robert Louis Stevenson = = 
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‘‘Colonial Shelf Stool Very 
Useful and Attractive” 


Says i eee 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF 
IOWA CITY 
Mrs. Jessie B. Gordon 
Librarian 
| Iowa City, Iowa 
Mr. N. D. BASSETT, 
| Demeco Library Supplies, 
| Madison, Wis. 
| Dear Sir: 
| The little Demeo shelf stools 
which we bought from you have 
proved very useful and are very 
attractive too. 
Very truly yours, 
JESSIE B. GORDON, 
Librarian. 


The colonial shelf or stack stool 
is an article of beauty as well as of 
daily usefulness. 

It is the right height to enable a 
girl to reach the top shelf easily. 

Its slanting legs and_ proper 
weight make it sturdy. In fact one 
need not be afraid to step on it at 
any point as “Safety” is one of its 


salient characteristics. 


The reader also finds it conven- 
ient to sit on while at the shelf 
scanning books. 








Due to the fact that it is 
made of quarter-sawed oak 
and is comparatively light, it 
can be easily toted from one 
place to another. 

It has a light antique oak 
finish. Also available in un- 
finished white oak. 

Dimensions: 18 inches long, 
10 inches deep and 10 inches 
high. 

No. 730, each_- ..--$3.60 
3 stools, each__..-- 3,30 
6 stools, each__-.._ 3,10 
12 stools, each.___. 2.90 





Demco Library Supplies 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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DE SKS that INSURE 


Last Hour 





When pupils must turn in their seats to 
write comfortably, the body is thrown in a 
tiring position—the light strikes and tires 
the eyes, the posture being wrong brings 
weariness. Children let up on “last hour” 
studies, they get into trouble and worry the 
teacher 

Avoid last hour strain on the part of pupils 
and nervous strain on the part of teachers by 
equipping with National Seats of Comfort 
with the funious 


MOESER EXTENDED ARM 


“Adds to Pupil’s Comfort’ 


In National Desks equipped with the 
Moeser Extended Arm, pupils sit squarely in 
their seats The back is supported when 
writing working space is more than 
doubled—no turning to rest arm while writ 


ing—eliminates facing light and uncomfort- 
able positions that bring on “last hour un 
easiness” When writing. the arm is sur 
ported, resulting in better penmanship 





a 






No. 101 Combin 
ution Desk with 
Voeser ArmTop 


National Desks are shaped to conform 
hygienically to the human figure—they en- 
courage correct posture—insure greatest 
comfort—less fatigue—less eye strain— 


better grades in last period classes and less 
worry and nerve strain on the instructor 


Write for National Catalog 


If you are a buyer of School Equipment 
you will want our latest catalog on School 
Desks All types of school chairs and 
teachers’ and office desks We will send our 
catalog free and prepaid on request 


The National School Equipment Co. 
Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 


NATIONAL School DESKS; 
: aay” 












FOR THE 
CLASS-LIBRARY 


Meets the demand for every 
reference that may be sought 


10 large volumes — over 8000 
unusual illustrations. Specially 
re-inforced binding. Compiled and 
designed to meet modern pedagogic 
requirements. Comprehensive sub- 
ject outlines embodied in the latter 
half of volume 9 outline every con- 
ceivable subject in the school curri- 
culum. Quick, easy reference insured 
by a full volume Fact Index. 


Makes Teaching Easier 
Learning more Fascinating 
NOW IN A NEW AND SPECIAL GREEN 


BINDING FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
BOOK STAND FREE 


Write for Sample pages and prices 


Fk. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 \. Dearborn St., Compton Bldg., Chicago 
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_ THERE'S A NOISE OF COMING, GOING, 


& BUDDING, WAKING, VAST AND STILL. 


| HARK, THE ECHOES ARE YO-HOING, 











LOUD AND SWEET FROM VALE AND HILL. 














| DO YOU HEAR IT? WITH A WILL, 
5 








NATURE’S VOICES SHOUT AND TRILL — 









"TIS THE SYMPHONY OF SPRING! 








— BALLADE OF SPRING 





| IN A GRANDIOSE LILT AND SWING, 





-W.E. HENLEY 





























Designed to Meet 
the Modern Needs of 


Edueator and Pupil 


Adequately complete—yet simplified to avoid 
pupil and teacher confusion, W. C. Globes stand 
out as the standard of comparison. Unexcelled 
in mechanical construction, lithographed in 
non-fading colors, with political divisions ac- 
curately shown and easily distinguished, every 
accessory has been added to improve their class- 
room service. 

Accurate and up-to-date, Bacon Maps are 
suited exactly to modern teaching methods. 

Bacon Standard Political Wall Maps are es- 
sentially political—clearly showing all signifi- 
cant places. Political divisions are distinguished 
by attractive, distinct colors. 

Bacon Semi-Contour Maps provide an effi- 
cient aid for teaching physical- political inter- 
relationship. Combining with important physi- 
cal facts, sufficient political information for an 
intelligent comparison—these maps are clear 
and never confusing—with colors that corre- 
spond with the international scheme of contour 
coloring. Address Dept. .W3 for information on 
Bacon Globes and Maps. 


” Weber Costello Co. 


i MAKERS OF i eae 
Sterling Lifelong Blackboard ¢ , Chicago Heights, 


Old Reliable Hyloplate, Globes, illinois 
Maps, Erasers, Crayon 


















































number is 
legion who travel 


wg 
~ TOURIST 
THIRD CABIN 


Doctors, lawyers, professors, engineers, ac- 
tors—one after the other they book TOURIST 
Third Cabin when Europe-bound. Awa 
from duties and social obligations they seck 
informality —ease—comfort—pleasant asso- 
ciation with interesting people. There they 
find it in ocean travel. 

In their fields the European trip is a neces- 
sity. They pride themselves on “keeping 
abreast” of the age by keeping in touch with 
European minds and methods. TOURIST 
Third Cabin on our ships gives them every 
comfort, good food, excellent service—and 
is so inexpensive, $184.50 (up) round trip. 


*102”° (UP) ONE WAY 


Weoffer youachoiceofsuch famous liners as 
the Majestic, world’s largest ship, Olympic, 
Homeric, Belgenland, Lapland, etc. — and 
two remarkable steamers Minnekahda 
and Minnesota that carry TOURIST Third 
Cabin passengers exclusively. 











Accommodations are reserved only for 
American vacationists—the sort of people 
you will enjoy traveling with. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED /TAR LINE -ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


tNTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


For complete information address International 
Mercantile Marine Co. Tourist Third Cabin Dept. 
18) N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
—TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 





Canadian Rockies 
Canadas great Alpine Playground 


Come to the glorious Canadian Rockies this 
summer for an invigorating, inspiring, enjoy- 
able vacation—amid Canada’s highest and 
most majestic mountains. 


Stop at Jasper Park Lodge, mirrored in the 
crystal waters of Lac Beauvert—with gor- 
geous views in all directions. Golf over the 
finest eighteen-hole course in the Canadian 
Rockies. Play tennis, motor, hike or ride the 
trail to famous glaciers, canyons, lakes and 
wild game haunts. 


Enjoy swimming in the warmed pool, canoe- 
ing, dancing, music—the privacy of a rustic 
log cabin bungalow and the gaieties of the 


Main Lodge. 


See Mt. Robson, monarch of the Canadian 
Rockies, and follow the deep gorges of the 
leaping, swirling Thompson and Fraser rivers 
or the mystic Skeena as you travel by the 
Jasper Park-Pacific Route west to the Pacific 
coast in luxurious comfort. 

De Luxe through service daily from Chicago 
through Madison to Jasper National Park 
and Vancouver via Chicago and North 
Western-Canadian National Railways. Ask 
about our personally conducted, all-expense 
tours. 


Attractive booklets and complete information from 
C. G. ORTTENBURGER, G.W.P.A. 


108 West Adams Street 
Chicago, IIL. 


[CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 


Operating Railways - Steamships - Hotels 
Telegraph and Express Service - Radio Stations 
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Banff 


A“the vestibule of 
glory—the most 
mB) beautiful place on 
earth, if Lake 
si Louise were not 
more beautiful.” 

















his way lies Paradise| 


(and it doesn’t cost a cent more) 





Quoting from Frederick L. Collins, in April to the Orient and Alaska, with its roses, tall 
Good Housekeeping, one route to the Pacific timber, and ocean bathing. 

lies mostly through endless miles of growing 

wheat. The other lies through Paradise. Imagine that lovely mountain-girt salt-water 
cruise to rose-garlanded Victoria, English as 
Piccadilly. Then to Seattle-Portland-Spokane 
and home. Or by way of California and a 
southern route, for a few dollars more. ¢ 


Think of riding for 24 hours through the tre- 

mendous Canadian Rockies, with which “no 

stretch of scenery in the Alps compares in 

length and height and sustained beauty” 
says Mr. Collins. Consider what all this means to you, in in- 

spiration and knowledge, and health-giving 

joy. Make it yours, this summer—plus that 

thrilling nine-day Princess cruise to Alaska 

costing as little as $90 round trip from Van- y 

couver. Ask also about our popular all- 

expense tours of the West — now, when you 

can get choice reservations at the price you 


Think of stopping at Banff’s baronial castle 
of a hotel, with its throng of visitors from all 
over the world, and at iridescent Lake Louise 
“the place the rainbow calls home—a Grand 
Canyon reflected in a Lake Lucerne”—Mr. 
Collins again. 


Imagine visiting British Vancouver, gateway wish to pay. Phone your local agent, or write roy 
THOS. J. WALL 
71 E, Jackson Bivd., Dept. 39 p 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Canadian Pacific 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 




























